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NEw AND ForTHCOMING Books. 


SELECTIONS FROM EPICTETUS. Long’s Translation. 


Edited by EpDwin Ginn. 240 pages. For introduction: 


cloth, 50 cents; boards, 40 cents. Classics for Children. 

HATIM TAI. Edited with introduction, by W. R. ALcEr. 
326 pages. For introduction: cloth, 50 cents; boards, 40 
cents. Classics for Children. 

GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES, Part II. Edited by Saran E, 
WILTsE, 234pages. Illustrated. For introduction: cloth, 
50 cents; boards, 35 cents. Classics for Children. 

SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF NELSON. Edited, with Notes 
and Introduction, by ALBERT F, BLAISDELL. 242 pages. 
For introduction: cloth, 50 cents; boards, 40 cents. Classics 
for Children. 

HOW WE ARE GOVERNED. By Anna L. Dawes, 
423 pages. _For introduction, $1.00. A new and revised 
edition of a standard book. 

WHITE’S NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by E. 8S. Morse, 
Peabody Academy of Science, Salem, Mass. 251 pages. 
For introduction : cloth, 50 cents; boards, 40 cents. CVassics 
Jor Children. 


PETS AND COMPANIONS. By J. H. Sricxney, author 
of the Stickney Readers. Study and Story Nature Readers. 
(/n press.) 

THE CHILDREN’S THIRD READER. By Eien M. 
Cyr, author of Zhe Children’s Series of Readers. (Jn press.) 


STORIES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. By Arperr F. 
BLAISDELL, press.) 


SEED-BABIES. By Marcaret W. Mor.ey, recently In- 
structor in Biology in Armour Institute. (/# ress.) 


MACAULAY’S ESSAY ON MILTON. Edited, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by HERBERT A. Smiru, Instructor 
in English in Yale University. 82 pages. For introduc- 
tion, 25 cents. 7 

ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. By J. Y. BERGEN, Instructor 
in Biology in the English High School, Boston, 332 pages. 
Fully illustrated, For introduction, $1.10. 


PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS. A Text-Book for High 
Schools and Colleges, By A, P., GAGE of the English High 
School, Boston. Illustrated, 634 pages. For introduction, 


HISTORY OF OURCOUNTRY. A Text-Book for Schools, 
By Oscar H. Coorer, Superintendent of Schools, Galveston 
(Tex.), HARRY F, EstILi, Professor in Sam Houston State 
Normal Institute (Tex.), and LEONARD LEMMON, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Sherman (Tex.). 441 pages. With 
many maps and illustrations. For introduction, $1.00. 


FOUR YEARS IN NUMBER. An Inductive Arithmetic 
for Children. By Mary A. Bacon of the Georgia Normal 
and Industrial College, Milledgeville, 273 pages. For in- 
troduction, 40 cents. 

A COMMON SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, By Bornwet. 
GRAHAM, Professor of Mathematics, State Normal School, 
Athens, Ga, 207 pages. For introduction, 50 cents. 


HOME AND SCHOOL ATLAS. By A. Fryer, 
(Zu press.) 


GINN & COMPANY’S VERTICAL ROUND HAND 
WRITING BOOKS. Nos. 1-7. For introduction, per 
dozen, 96 cents. 

NATIONAL DRAWING COURSE. By Anson K. Cross, 
Instructor in the Massachusetts Normal Art School, and in 


$1.30. the School of Drawing and Painting, Museum of Fine Arts, 

VICTOR HUGO'S JEAN VALJEAN. Edited, with an} CHEMICAL EXPERIMENTS. General and Analytical. Boston. This course includes pupils’ and teachers’ books, il 
Introduction, by SARA E, WILTSE. Classics for Children. By R. P, WiLLiIAMs of the English High School, Boston.| BLEMENTS OF PHYSICS. By A. E. Dorsear, Pro- 
(ln press.) Boards, 212 pages. Fully illustrated. For introduction, fessor of Physics, Tufts College. (/n press.) 

SPRING. By Frances L, StronG of the St, Paul Teachers’ 50 cents, EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS. By Wm. A. Sronr, In- 
Training School, 99 pages. For introduction, 30 cents, | A PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, ByG. A. Wentworth, structor in Physics, Phillips Academy, Exeter, N. H. (/n 
Part III. of Ad/ the Year Round Series. author of Wentworth’s Mathematical Series, (In press.) press.) 


Descriptive circulars of the above books sent postpaid on application. 


GINN AND COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, q 


SSD 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ATLANTA. 
By the JoInT CONFERENCE on English requirements FRENCH TEX BY 
for admission to College, the following are issued in the SIMPLES NOTIONS DE FRANCAIS, or First Steps LECTURES FACILES, ger l’Etude du Francais, ig 
’ ( 34 : in French, with 75 illustrations, to teach children avec notes, grammaticales et explicatives. Cloth, 
She ‘rench ¢ 12 chi This makes 1 LE FRANCAIS PRATIQUE, a com- 
A Midsummer Night’s 35c. | Pope’s Hiad, Books I, VI, XXII, and XXIV............ QUE, a com 
Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with America........ $5c. | Scott's Lady of the Lake LIVRE DES ENPANTS. Pour letude du Francais. | LA LANGUE FRANCAISE, lere PARTIE, Methode 
| Selections from Washington irving.................... 50c. | A simple, easy, and progressive French Primer, in pratique pour l’etude de cette langue. 12mo, cloth, i 
George 35e. | Sir Roger de Coverley Papers from the Spectator.... 35¢.| the natural method, for young students, with 40 il- 292 PARES. 81.25 
E 8: Milton and Addison | lustrations. ]2mo, cloth, 100 HO. | LA LANGUE FRANCAISE, 2me PARTIE (for Inter- 
Life of Samuel TENNYSON’S LE SECOND LIVRE DES ENFANTS. A coutinu- mediate classes), varieties historiques et litteraires. 
Sohrab and Rustum............... 25c. | The Merchant of ation of LIVRE DES ENFANTS, illustrated with over l2mo, cloth, 276 pages. babes 81.25 q 
Milton’s L’Alle Penseroso, Comus, and Lycidas, 25¢e. | Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration 20] 59 pictures, upon which the lessons are based. zmo,_ CON TES 7 No LLES MODERNE 5 Pani 
PRANCAIS PRAT KE. T k is written notes. 12mo, cloth, 328 
Carlyle’s Essay on Burns. toldsmith’s Viear o field. in France. It can be used as a first book for French. V2M0, 
‘De Quincey’s The Flight of a Tartar Tribe. Lowell Sir che wishing to make a thorough study of KEY TO“ SHORT SBLECTIONS,” ete. 12mo, cloth, q 
Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite. Macaulay’s Ancien French. 1 vol., 12mo, 191 pages, net, THC, 
; th. he books sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
discount quantilies. Discount to teachers and schools, 20 per cent. from prices quoted. Copies sent on desired. 
851 & 853 8 NEW YORK 
LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers. M R. JENKINS, “'4.°.330""" ; 
CHICAGO. 9 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


| Cifford’s Elementary Lessons in Physics. { 


toh S tably popular text-book, and has been adopted 

i t plan designed for higher Grammar School classes and for High Schools. It has already become a notably ; | 

4 foc City of Mew York —Eity of Brooklyn, N Y.—City of Baltimore, Md.,—City of LaCrosse, Wis..—City of Wis.,—Jersey City, N. J.,—Easton, Pa., etc. 
; inati for 30 cents. 

Bzamination Copy . sen’ So 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


THOMPSON, BROWN, & Co., Publishers, 262 Wabas Avenue. Chicago. i 


WHY NEGROES ARE BLACK. 


This extraordinary theory appears in a recent geographical school book, bearing the name of Cambridge 
University: “ Negroes are black owing to the stimulating action of solar heat, combined with moisture and 
an excess of vegetable food, yielding more carbon than can be assimilated, the character then being fixed 
by heredity.” Of the truth of this we cannot say, but it is an excess of carbon (Graphite) wane makes 
the pencil lead black. The greater the excess, the blacker and softer the pencil. In Dixon’s American 


Graphite Pencils the excess of carbon is so nicely adjusted that eleven degrees of hardness are produced 
If not familiar with Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils, mention 


and an almost even degree of blackness. 
“Journal of Education” and send 10 cents for sample. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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FINE SCIENCE 
APPARATUS. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 
Successors to Science Dept. National School Furnit. Co.) 
Inventors and Manufacturers 
of modern Schoo! Apparatus of the highest efficiency. 
Works and Salesroom, 

149 and 151 East Huron St., Chicago. 

260-page Catalog just out. Free to School People. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
Yew Vork. 


Importers and Manfrs. of 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c 


SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, ete.) 


(ce Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


Chemicals 


Laboratory 
Supplies 


New Alcohol Bunsen 
of every description. Blast Lamp. 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


Importers and Dealers, 
528 Arch 8St., Philadelphia. 


CATALOGU ES mailed on receipt of postage, 6 cts. 
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we] AKE. SHORE. 


AND 


MICHIGAN SOUTHERN RY. 


No other line from Chicago 
affords equal train service.- 
Full information, with sched- 
ule of trains, furnished on 


application. 


A. J. SMITH, G.P.A., 
CLEVELAND. 


C. K. WILBER, W.P.A., 
CHICAGO. 


HEN CORRESPONDING WITH 
Ww please mention this Journal. ADVERTISERS 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


<< Verticalar and Vertigraph 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 
yy careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS,.. . 91 John Street, New York. 


SITERION STEREOPTICONS fit BEST. 


IC LANTERNS. PHOTO-ENGRAVERS' 
LEARN SOMETHING ABOUT Kwotneatre LAMPS BEFORE BUYING. 
WE UNDERSTAND THE PRINCIPLES OF PROJECTION AS WELL AS OF MANUFACTURING 
AND ARE GLAD TO IMPART INFORMATION TO INTENDING BUYERS. SEND FOR CATALOG 
OF PROJECTION LANTERNS. ELECTRIC FOCUSING Lanes 
AGENCIES: 189 La Salle St. CH 
50 Bromfield St. Boston,Mass. 126 trie NY, 


33-39 South 10™ St. Prica. Pa. AI Post St. Saw Francisco. Cat 
NEW YORK, 
AND 


SCHOOL MINERALS it HOME 


A New Method --- The Mineralogical Primer. 
Developed in the Classroom, and Adapted to the Use of Public School Teachers. 


WHEN---HOW---TO TEACH. 4 pleasing Science. 
Increase your collection. Material, Apparatus, Note book; Experiments | ways popular. 
Systematize your study. and Instruction by Correspondence. Quickly learned. 


Address for circulars MINER H. PADDOCK, 1280 Eddy St., PROVIDENCE, B. f. 


Th GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 

“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It 
does’the work well and quickly. This last is of great importance for school work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office. JOEL D. MILLER, 

Price, %3.50. {eow] Mass. State Board of Education 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster. Mass 
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> HORACE MANN | 
The Educator 
By A. E. Winsuip 


Cloth, 50 cents 


AND 


A Life-size Portrait 


OF 
Horace Mann 
Printed on heavy paper 


Price, 50 cents 


Both to any address, 
prepaid, for 4% cents. 


SF 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


DECORATION DAY HELPS. 


EXERCISES * 


Decoration 


AMERICAN FLAG. 


9000000 


° 


Compiled by 
WARREN WINTHROP. 


Our Dead Heroes. 
Honor the Brave. 


Price, 20 cents. 
This little book contains, among other helps, 
the following exercises : Soldiers’ Monument. 
OUR FLAG, School Exercise, 
prepared by 
JEAN KINCAID, 
OUR NATIONAL STANDARD. 


By Henry F. Howarp. * * * 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


American Flag. 
Badge of G. A. R. 


: 3 Somerset St, . . , Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL MERCHANDISE 
GEOGRAPHICAL | 
APPLIANCES 


OF ALL KINDS 


J.L. HAMMETT Co. 
352 WASHINGTON ST. 
BOSTON MASS. 


Teachers rative 


um Building, Chicago, Il, 4,000 positions fille. 


The University of 
*{ struction by corre. 
spondence inmany Academy, College, and Graduate 
courses, including /’hilosophy, Literature, Mathe. 
matics, Languages, History, Sociology, &c. 
Degrees not granted upon work done wholly by corre 
spondence, but credit will be given upon courses com. 
pleted, and thus the time of residence required for 4 de. 
gree may be shortened. Work may be commenced «i por 
time. Special circulars will be sent on application to THe 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO — The Correspondence - Study 
Dept. — Chicago. 2-25t 


Musical, far sounding, and highly Satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Charches, &c, 
MENEELY&CO, 
WEST TROY. N.Y. 1826, 

Descriptionand prices on application, 


Summer Vacation Tours 
to COLORADO 
THE YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


THE BURLINGTON RovTE (C., B. & Q. R.R.) have 
arranged for five personally conducted tours in pri- 
vate Pullman cars, through the most interesting 
parts of the West. Leave Chicago and St. Louis 
June 23, July 7, 14, 21, and 28. The price of a 
ticket covers all expenses, and the amount is consid- 
erably less than what it would cost one to make the 
trip alone. A special agent accompanies each party, 
and attends to all details. Write for a descriptive 
pamphlet to T. A. GRADY, Manager Tours Depart- 
ment, C., B. & Q. R.R., 211 Clark St., Chicago. 


QUR VACATION. ...... 


WHERE WILL YOU 
SPEND IT? 


Why not joina poets of cultured people, and go to 
the beautiful and romantic 


Evangeline Valley, Nova Scotia? 


This is an ideal vacation land, full of trout, shad, 
salmon, pine woods, and ozone. The nights are in- 
variably cool, the air bracing. The tired brain- 
worker builds up faster than in any other land we 
have ever visited. There are all the fascinations of a 
foreign tour, including a delicious little taste of salt, 
only one night at sea. 

Leave Boston (Yarmouth Line) August 4th, return- 
ing about August 27th (Plant Line), A VACATION 
OF REST rather than of touring, yet we shall see 
Yarmouth, Digby, Wolfville, Grand Pre, Blomidon, 
and the Basinof Minas, Windsor, and Halifax. lrice 
forentire tour of almost four weeks, all expenses, in- 
cluding carriage drive about Halifax, only $55.00, A 
side trip across the Bay of Fundy, two nights anda 
day in St. John, N. B., for only $5.00 extra. Our 
third season. Send for prospectus, Address 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR “EDUCATION,” 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Grand Excursion to Buffalo 


July Sth and 6th. 


THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL, “ The Niagara 
Falls Route,” will run a grand excursion to 
Buffalo, to the great Educational Convention 
there, at one fare for the round trip, plus 
$2.00, membership fee. 

Remember that the Michigan Central is 
recognized as “a first-class line for first-class 
travel.” Comfort in travel always goes with 
its tickets. 

The only line running trains directly by 
and in full view of Niagara Falls, and stop- 
ping at Falls View, overlooking the grandest 
panorama in the country. 

Send a two-cent stamp for “ Notes for 
Teachers,” containing valuable information 
about Buffalo, Niagara Falls, and the Com 
vention. If you think of going to any of the 
resorts of the north or east, send ten cents 
(postage) for “‘ A Summer Note Book.” 

L. D. HULSNER, 
G. W. P. A., 
119 Adams 5t., 
Chicago. 


O. W. RUGGLEs, 
G. P.& T.A,, 
Chicago. 


Winship Teachers’ Agency, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Tents. 


Teachers, Superinten 

Prompt School Officers. 
School Property. 

Expert Best 


Service. Cou rteous Equipt nt. 
Kindergartens, ali grades. Fai i 


Private Schools, Colleges. 
A W. F. JARVIS, Manager 
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Journal of Hducation. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly, $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three ormore, . . ., 2.00 a year. 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 a3 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 sa 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), e - $1.00 a year. 
Both papers to one address, «— * 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - - - - - - - Boston, Mass. 


MY TULIP. 


BY WILLIAM WHITMAN BAILEY. 


From Percival and Galahad, 

Thou com’st to make my bosom glad. 
A chalice of the purest gold, 

My wearied eyes at length behold. 
Pure flower, filled with holy wine, 
Thy blessing shall indeed be mine. 


I'll hold thee something sacred still; 
For me thy cup shall peace distill, 
Thou’lt wash my sorrows all away, 
And only hope shall with me stay. 

I worship when thy form I see, 

And Heaven’s love abides with me! 


WHEN TEACHER GETS CROSS. 
When the teacher gets cross and her brown eyes get black 
And her pencil comes down on the desk with a whack, 
We chilluns in class sits up straight in a line, 
As if we had rulers instead of a spine. 
It’s scary to cough, and it’s not safe to grin — 
When the teacher gets cross and the dimples goes in. 


When the teacher gets cross, the tables all mix, 

And the ones and the sevens begins playing tricks ; 
The pluses and minus is just little smears 

Where the ery babies cry all their slates up with tears ; 
The figgers won’t add and they act up like sin — 

When the teacher gets cross and the dimples goes in. 


When the teacher gets cross the readers gets bad, 
The lines jiggle round till the chilluns is sad, 

And Billyboy puffs and gets red in the face, 

As if he and lessons were running a race, 

Till she hollers out ‘*‘ Next! ” as sharp as a pin — 
When the teacher gets cross and the dimples goes in. 


When tlie teacher gets good, her smile is so bright 
The tables gets straight and the readers gets right, 
The pluses and minus comes trooping along, 
And figgers add up and stops being wrong, 
And we chilluns would like (but we dassent) to shout, 
When the teacher gets good and the dimples comes out. 
— Rochester Post-Express. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Mason Farirpanks: See what you see 
with your own eyes, and think your own thoughts. 


Horack Mann (last words to his graduating 
class at Antioch College): Be ashamed to die until 
you have won some victory for humanity. 


SUPERINTENDENT WILLIAM P. St. Johns- 
4ury, Vt.: Physical culture may be an ounce of cure, 
but a desk constructed so as to be adjustable to the 
size of the pupil will prove to be a pound of prevention. 


©. B. Gipert, St. Pdul, Minn. : 
Quiet, freedom from excitement, and peace of mind 
on the part of both teachers and pupils are absolutely 
essential to the successful prosecution of the work of 
education. 


C. H. Sawyer, Instructor in Drawing, Gloucester, 
Mass. : In drawing, lead the child beyond the facts 
and bare realities of leaf, tree, fruit, and flower, to 
perceive the more beautiful and hidden way of “ex- 
pression,” which must be his thought or concept, as a 
whole, of a thing through contact. 


Prorressor Eart Barnes, Stanford University : 
For the great majority of us, however, child-study 
must mean a study in practical pedagogy, having the 
same relation to psychology that horticulture has to 
botany ; and here it seems to me that the question of 


availability should determine the lines along which we 
seek truth. 


Stare W. W. Srerson, Maine: 
The time has come when it is clearly the duty of 
the state, and one from which it should not shrink, to 
satisfy itself that this money is expended with a wise 
economy. It should know to whom it is paid, for 
what it is expended, and should have some detinite in- 
formation as to the quality, character, and training 
of those who have charge of the instruction of the 
youth who, a generation hence, are to be placed in 
control of all its interests. 


TEACHING PUPILS TO THINK. 


BY N, C. SCHAEFFER, 
State Superintendent, Pennsylvania. 


[Paper read before the New England Superintendents’ Association, 
Boston, May 15.]} 


Next to Arnold, the greatest teacher England ever 
had was Thring. He was determined that the boys 
should do their own thinking. Sometimes he would 
startle a dull lad in the midst of a recitation by ask- 
ing, “What have you got sticking up between your 
shoulders?” Answer, “My head.” “ How does it 
differ from a turnip?” And by Socratic questioning 
he would elicit the answer: “The head thinks, the 
turnip does not.” 

So important is thinking in all good teaching, that 
at the World’s Educational Congress in Chicago one 
educator after another arose in his place to emphasize 
the maxim, “ Make the pupils think.” One of the 
most advanced of the reformers cried in almost fran- 
tic tones, “Yes, make even the very babies think.” 
After the wise men had returned to their homes, a 
bright editor of one of the Chicago papers propounded 
the query, “How can you stop a pupil from think- 
ing?” After discussing the whole question, the 
editor reached the conclusion that neither the tyrant 
upon the throne, nor the teacher behind his desk, can 
stop a pupil from thinking. Evidently, if that which 
sticks up between a boy’s shoulders is a head and not 
a turnip; in other words, if the pupil is rational and 
not an idiot, he does some thinking for himself, and 
the maxim, “ Make the pupil think,” requires further 
analysis before it can be made helpful in the art of 
teaching. We who teach are very apt to over-esti- 
mate thinking in our own lines of work, and under- 
value the thinking which is carried on outside of the 
schoolroom. There is just as much good thought 
erystallized in a lady’s bonnet as in the solution of a 
quadratic equation. There is as much good thought 
enshrined in a locomotive or a sewing machine as in 
“ Hegel’s Philosophy of History,” or “Kant’s Crit- 
ique of the Pure Reason.” All men think quite well 
in their own lines of work, and in many other lines 
of work necessity compels them to let other people 
think for them. When my friend, the professor of 
astronomy at Franklin and Marshall College, dis- 
cusses the new motion of the north pole, which as- 
tronomers are now trying to determine, he thinks for 
himself; but when he buys a lot in Lancaster City on 
which to build a house, he gets a lawyer to think for 
him in looking up the title and in preparing the deed. 
The lawyer thinks for himself in the court house ; 
but when he goes home to dine, he expects his wife 
or the cook to have done the thinking for him. 
Grover Cleveland has the reputation of thinking for 
himself. Some of the politicians have found that out, 
to their disgust; but when the president has the 
toothache he allows himself to be put to sleep, ex- 
pecting the dentist to think and act for him. In 
like manner a pupil may think very well upon the 
playground, but if the teacher, whose very name in- 
dicates the function of guiding, fails to guide the 
pupil aright, he may become a mere parrot in the 


classroom. What, then, are the steps involved in 
making a pupil think ? 

The catalogue of the school with which I used to 
be connected specified as one of its aims to make 
pupils read Latin at sight, and to think in more 
tongues than one. <A captions superintendent wrote 
saying, “I envy you. How do you do it? We 
would be satisfied if we could make pupils think in 
“nglish.” The reply given him was simply this: 
* You ask how we make pupils think I answer, by 
giving them something to think about. If you ask 
how we make them think in more tongues than one, 
I answer, by not merely giving them materials of 
thought, but also by supplying them with the best 
instruments of thought as found in two or more lan- 
guages. Evidently the first step in training a pupil 
to think is to furnish him the materials of thought, 
to build up in his mind the concepts which lie at the 
basis of a new branch of study, and which must be 
compared, analyzed, and recombined in the prosecu- 
tion of that study. Just as little as a boy can catch 
fish in an empty puddle, so little can he draw ideas, 
thoughts, and conclusions from an empty brain, If 
this is not attended to at the beginning of a new 
study, the thinking is necessarily hazy, uncertain, 
and unsatisfactory. How ean a boy be expected to 
compare two ideas if there is nothing in his mind 
except the technical terms by which the scientist 
denotes the ideas? The idea of number lies at the 
basis of arithmetic. The idea of a sentence at the 
basis of grammar. Forms of land and water, of that 
which is in soil, and sea, and sky, lie at the basis of 
all correct thinking in geography. When I say Bos- 
ton, what do you think of? I confess to you that up 
to last night the name “ Boston” suggested to me a 
certain black dot that I used to see on a colored sur- 
face called the map of Massachusetts. With that 
sort of a concept of Boston, how could you expect a 
Pennsylvanian to think correctly about the “ Hub ” 
of the universe ? Am I wrong in saying that chil- 
dren are often expected to think accurately and clearly 
upon things concerning which they have no more of 
an adequate idea than I had of Boston up to date. 
How cana pupil think correctly in grammar if he 
does not distinguish between a lead pencil and a part 
of speech, if he fails to distinguish between tense 
and time, between gender and sex, between person in 
grammar and a person whom he meets upon the 
street, between number in grammar and number in 
arithmetic ? How can a pupil think accurately in 
problems, involving the metric system, or denominate 
numbers when he has no clear idea of the metric and 
other units of measure? What must be the charae- 
ter of a boy’s thinking who goes over several books 
of geometry without perceiving the difference be- 
tween an angle and a triangle ? What shall we say 
of the thinking of a pupil for whom cities are black 
dots, rivers are black streaks, mountains are jagged 
lines, and seas and states are map surfaces, with blue 
and other colors upon them. Who ean think cor- 
rectly in the solution of electrical problems if he 
lacks clear concepts of ohms, amperes, and volts? 
Who that has not spent weeks in studying the brain 
ean follow the discussions of physiological psycholo- 
gists? The illustrations might be multiplied ad im- 
finitum. To discuss how the fundamental concepts 
of the various branches of knowledge in the school 
curriculum are to be built up in the mind of the 
learner would require a treatise upon methods of 
teaching. At this point a practical superintendent 
can be an invaluable help to his teachers. The 
neglect of this duty on the teacher’s part has led to 
endless homilies by tongue and pen upon the use of 
the concrete in teaching, upon the value of thinking 
in things, upon the importance of adopting object 
lessons, laboratory methods, ete. 

The sciences whose fundamental concepts are clear, 
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explicit, and well defined furnish the best materials 
for thought in the earlier stages of a school boy’s 
development. In the definite forms of the Latin 
paradigm, and of the 1,100 variations of the Greek 
verb, in the transformations of the algebraic equation, 
and in the demonstrations of Euclid, there is little 
room for hazy ideas under a thorough teacher; hence, 
the ages have recognized the value of Latin and 
Greek, and of pure mathematics as means of mental 
discipline. On the other hand, the fundamental ideas 
of abstruse sciences, like physics and metaphysics, of 
arithmetical problems involving business transactions, 
which are beyond a pupil’s years, furnish materials 
of thought unsuited for young minds; the ideas along 
these lines are often somewhat vague and murky in 
maturer minds, as is evident from those who flunk at 
college or fail in business. ‘The master-minds in 
science and philosophy often fail as teachers, because 
they neglect to develop the fundamental ideas in 
which they think in the minds of their students. 
Indeed some professors act as if the acquisition of a 
technical term necessarily involved the acquisition of 
the thought which the term symbolizes. This is the 
cause of half the bad teaching by which the schools 
are cursed, from the kindergarten to the university. 
But we should never forget that thinking in things, 
or in the concepts of things, should always be fol- 
lowed by thinking in symbols, if the pupil is to 
inherit what the ages have transmitted for his benefit. 
Let me illustrate my meaning by a parallel case in 
actual life. I have before my mind’s eye two wheat 
fields; in one of these a giant is at work reaping the 
field with the sickle which my grandfather used to 
make south of the Blue mountains. In the other field 
a youth, not yet out of his teens, is at work reaping 
the harvest. When evening comes the work of the 
giant is not to be compared with the work of the 
youth. Although they have had the same materials 
to work upon, the boy had a better instrument to 
work with, for he was sitting upon a self-binder. I 
saw a professor of chemistry lecture to a body of 
teachers on agriculture. When that man began to 
write words upon the blackboard, the teachers smiled 
at his spelling. Iron he wrote “fe.” Water he 
spelled “ H O.” The teachers soon discovered that he 
was using the instruments of thought furnished by a 
science with which few of them were familiar. The 
lecturer had discovered that the use of these chemical 
symbols or instruments of thought made him the 
superior, as a thinker, of an ordinary man, quite as 
much as the youth upon the self-binder was the 
superior of the giant working with no better instru- 
ment than the sickle of our forefathers. If a boy of 
average mind is permitted to take a high school 
course, to acquire the materials and instruments of 
thought employed in instruction beyond the common 
branches, he is all his life-long in certain lines of in- 
vestigation the superior of a much brighter boy who 
never advances beyond the grammar grade. Here I 
cannot refrain from paying a compliment to the Bay 
state. It is a fact, which, in one respect, is like lini- 
ment, the more thoroughly it is rubbed in, the better 
is the effect, that the average Pennsylvanian does 
not earn as much money as the average citizen of 
Massachusetts. Is this due to a lack of mineral and 
agricultural resources ? The census of 1890 credits 
my state with a mineral output of over $150,000,000, 
more than the product of silver and gold in Colorado 
and California combined; in fact, more than one- 
fourth of the mineral output of the entire United 
States. The Bay state is credited with less than 
$4,000,000. When the Duke of Sutherland passed 
from Harrisburg to Philadelphia he exclaimed, “ This 
is the finest farming on the face of the earth.” In soil 
and iron ores, in hard and soft coal, in natural gas 
and petroleum, my state far surpasses yours. Why, 
then, should your people average better wages than 
mine? It is men that make a state. As far back as 
1826 you inaugurated your system of secondary edu- 
cation. By giving your children the benefits of in- 
struction beyond the common branches, you furnish 
them materials and instruments of thought that are 
lacking in the education of the average boy and girl 
of the Keystone state. It is because your high school 


system has trained your people to put more brains 
and better skill into the toil of their hands than we 
have that the average citizen of the Bay state now 
earns more money than the average citizen of Penn- 
sylvania. Our Pennsylvania system has placed an 
inflated value upon the common branches. The grad- 
uates of our public schools hold their own alongside 
of yours in the civil service examinations, because 
these turn mainly upon proficiency in the common 
branches, but I am forced to admit that when we take 
a pupil over a thousand pages of arithmetic, worrying 
him with age questions and all sorts of arithmetical 
conundrums, it were far wiser for us to teach a pupil 
the algebraic equations by means of which the age 
question becomes easy of solution. You will pardon 
me for saying that the circumstances of my boyhood 
compelled me to learn to think in more tongues than 
one. For four or five generations my ancestors have 
lived upon American soil, yet my mother tongue is 
not English. My father sent four boys through col- 
lege, and gave everyone of them the benefit of a post- 
graduate course, or university training. When these 
sons gather under the parental roof they use the dia- 
lect of their boyhood in discussing farm life and re- 
hearsing the funny stories which they used to invent 
in their boyhood, but when they discuss a question 
in science or mathematics, in law, medicine, or 
theology, they drop the dialect of their boyhood and 
use the instruments of thougRt furnished by lan- 
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guages having a literature. Some one has facetiously 
said of one town in the Lehigh valley that the people 
pray in seven languages, and swear in eight. It isa 
witty statement of an actual fact. The Welshman 
can pray as well as swear in his tongue. The Penn- 
sylvania-German can vent his feelings fully in his 
own dialect when he grows profane. But just as 
soon as he says his prayers he reverts to the lan- 
guage of the pulpit and of Luther’s Bible, because he 
there finds the words and phrases which express the 
deepest wants and emotions of the soul. When Me- 
lanchthon prepared the Saxony school plan, he insisted 
on it that the pupils should read Latin, write Latin, 
and speak Latin to the exclusion of the mother 
tongue. If an educator should to-day advocate this 
policy in the fatherland, he would be banished. Me- 
lanchthon, however, was the preceptor germanio, and 
knew what he was about. He taught at a time when 
Luther and his colleagues were visiting the market 
places to talk with the peasants for the purpose of 
gathering words and phrases by which to render the 
New Testament in the vernacular of the people. A 
development extending over 150 years was required 
before the lecturers of the universities found enough 
words and phrases to serve as instruments of thought 
for purposes of advanced investigation and ratiocina- 
tion. Some years ago the bureau of education at 
Washington issued a circular advocating that a year 
should be ‘Spent upon numbers below ten, the pupils 
to be required to think in things, and to abstain from 


the use of the Arabic notation. Try to add two ny. 
bers without using the Arabic figures, limiting your. 
self to the Roman notation and the old numer] 
frame, you will realize how difficult arithmetic was to 
the school boys of old Rome, and during the early 
middle ages, in which computation was left to slaves 
and the clergy, and what labor-saving machinery was 
introduced into the mental life of Europe when the 
Arabic figures and the algebraic notation were carried 
from the Moors in Spain into the Christian schools 
of Western Europe. The teacher who deprives his 
pupils of the use of the Arabic notation in the early 
lessons on number condemns his pupils to the intel- 
lectual slavery of the dark ages, instead of viving 
them the instruments of thought, which have made 
computation easy in the civilized world. Shall a 
teacher doom his pupils to reaping with asickle when 
he might increase their efficiency as well as make the 
work easier by seating them upon a self-binder? Let 
me emphasize both sides of this question by using ; 
parable which is only partly my own: When I sat 
down to dinner, the waiter handed me the bill of fare. 
I ordered roast beef, potatoes, and a dozen of other 
things. The clerk, following him to the kitchen, said, 
“Cut the words roast beef, potatoes, etc, out of the 
bill of fare, and carry them upon different dishes to 
that pedagogue in the dining-room.” In disgust, | 
exclaimed, “I do not wish to make a dinner upon 
these words, but upon the things in the kitchen for 
which these words stand.” The clerk who came up, 
said with a smile, “Is not that what you teachers are 
doing all the time, expecting the children to make an 
intellectual dinner upon mere words, instead of al- 
lowing their minds to feed upon that for which the 
words stand.” I knew the clerk had a $500 draft to 
be cashed in the afternoon; I made an arrangement 
with the cashier that he should be paid in 500 silver 
dollars; when he saw the silver dollars piling up he ex- 
claimed: “If I must be paid in depreciated currency, 
can you not give me silver certificates?” I tapped 
him on the shoulder and said, “ Did you not insist on 
it at the dinner table that the actual things are 
always better than the words upon a piece of paper 
which stand for the things?” He was obliged to 
admit that in great business transactions thinking in 
symbols was more convenient and more effective than 
thinking in things. We agreed that in buying a 
necktie worth a quarter, involving a transaction in 
which a silver dollar is offered in payment, and three 
quarters are handed back as change, the thinking is 
varried on in actual coin, but that in paying Phila- 
delphia its share of the state appropriation, amount- 
ing to over a $1,000,000, it is far simpler to complete 
the transaction by the use of checks, drafts, words, 
and figures, every one of which is a symbol of value 
instead of the real thing; i. e., the hard cash itself. 
The application of my story is easy. In taking up 
any new science the teacher must lead the pupil to 
form the concepts of the real things with which the 
science deals ; but just as soon as the pupil has ade- 
quate ideas of these fnndamentals, he should be 
taught to think in the symbols or technical terms 
which stand for the general concepts and abstractions 
of the science. In the algebraic equation I designate 
by letters and symbols the quantities which are to be 
found. The relationship which exists between these 
quantities I throw into the form of an equation. In 
solving the equation I drop the real things from my 
mind, thinking in symbols until the conclusion is 
reached. The chief difficulty in following a philoso- 
pher lies first in getting clear ideas of the terms i” 
which he does his thinking. After we have acquired 
the fundamental concepts of his system, and the 
terms and symbols by which he denotes these col! 
cepts, it is a comparatively easy matter to follow him 
in every one of the processes of thought which were 
clear in his own mind. 

Having furnished a pupil the materials of thought 
and the instruments of thought, it becomes a questio” 
how we may supply the best stimulus to thouglit. 
Men engaged in the battle of life find ample stimulus 
to their thinking in the competition with others 
which real life affords. If a merchant does not think 
accurately and promptly, he feels the effect in bis 
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pocketbook and his bank account. An appeal to the 
same instinct is often made through the offer of 
prizes and fellowship. Youth is the period of ambi- 
tion. Talented natures may be stimulated by inspir- 
ing them with the sense of something to be achieved. 
by nature the pupil is curious to know. By beget- 
ting a desire for knowledge, and by keeping the inter- 
est of the learner alive by that which it feeds on, 
many teachers succeed admirably in causing their 
pupils to think, The best stimulus to thought is 
that which has come down to us through the ages, 
and which bears the name of the greatest of the 
teachers in ancient Athens. It is the question as 
employed in the Socratic method. Not every ques. 
tion is the Socratic question. A man who has lost 
his way may ask a question, but it is for the sake of 
getting information. The teacher may be striving to 
fix indelibly in the memory the salient points; he 
may ask questions which the pupils are expected to 
have at their tongues’ end or at their fingers’ end. 
This method of drilling employs what is usually 
known as the categorical question. It is not the 
Socratic question. Yonder sits a boy who, for half 
an hour, has been wrestling with a problem which he 
cannot solve. He asks the Socrates who sits behind 
the teacher’s desk for help. Instead of telling him 
directly what he wishes to know, Socrates puts a 
question causing the pupil to put side by side in his 
mind two ideas or objects of thought which had 
never béen linked together by that growing mind in 
a judgment. The teacher who knows the individuals 
of his classes as he should know them is familiar 
with the mental furniture of each pupil. He detects 
at a glance the point of difficulty with which the 
pupil is wrestling, and by causing him to compare 
objects of thought which were never in intellectual 
juxtaposition, he stimulates thinking in the inquirer’s 
inind, You notice upon the learner’s face an expres- 
sion as if light had broken in from on high. He goes 
back to his seat, and ere five minutes have elapsed he 
is rejoicing in the glory of a triumph. The teacher 
did not do the pupil’s thinking; he asked the 
Socratic question which aims to make the pupil think 
for himself. The Socratic question is the stimulus to 
thought employed by the masters in the art of teach- 
ing. Other things being equal, he is the best teacher 
who is most skillful in the use of the Socratic ques- 
tion, avoiding all badgering of the pupil, and all ques- 
tions which tend to confuse, who asks most skillfully 
the questions which cause the learner to place side 
by side in his mind ideas and thoughts which were 
never before compared, thereby begetting the intel- 
lectual process known as thinking. 

Back of the Soératic method you must have a 
Socrates to prepare and ask the questions. Primarily, 
education results not from highly differentiated 
methods, but from the play of mind upon mind, heart 
upon heart, and will upon will. Some minds are 
naturally gifted with the power to stimulate other 
winds, and the inherited talent can be improved 
through the invigorating atmosphere of a good nor- 
mal school, or of a magnificent university. Minds 
thus fitted by nature and training for the divine office 
of teaching find in the Socratic method the best 
stimulus to the growing intellect. The unconscious 
influence which goes forth from such minds is a per- 
petual inspiration to all with whom they come in 
contact. The woman who touched the hem of the 
Saviour’s garment felt at once the vivifying influences 
which were all the time going forth from the Great 
Teacher. Here we stand face to face with the great- 
est mystery of the teacher’s art. In the hands of one 
lacking this subtle power, the Socratic method, and, 
in fact, all other methods lose half their value; yea, 
they but serve to hide the pestilential dullness, the 
(leath-like intellectual stupor which pupils catch, as 
if it were a contagious disease, from teachers who 
lave ceased to grow. The indispensable requisite in 
aking pupils think is a mind alert, active, inquir- 
ing, broadened and deepened by culture, exact and 
coherent in its intellectual activity, familiar with the 
iotives which can be called into play at different 
periods of life, full of the knowledge which the grow- 
ing mind craves and which helps to keep interest 


alive by that which it feeds upon—this is the 
Socratic mind which should be behind the Socratic 
method. The complaint that the pupils fail to learn 
because the curriculum is too full is equivalent to the 
complaint that a child cannot eat because there are 
too many different kinds of victuals on the table. 
“The curriculum is not too full, but the teachers are 
too empty.” If the pupils do not think as they 
should, it is because their teachers do not think. The 
children fail to think because they are not supplied 
with the proper materials of thought, with the best 
instruments of thought, and are not touched by the 
subtle stimulus to thought which emanates, con- 
sciously and unconsciously, from a growing teacher, 
as virtue and vivifying influences went forth from 
the Great Teacher. 

Before closing, it may be well to detine the term 
which we have been using. What is thinking? The 
word is used in different senses. ‘The teacher who is 
not clear_on this point may employ exercises caleu- 
lated to develop one kind of mental activity and then 
accuse his pupils of dullness because they do not 
manifest facility in some other intellectual process. 
When a text-book on mental science defines the intel- 
lect as the power by which we think, the term think- 
ing is used as synonymous with each and every form 
of intellectual activity. The Century dictionary de- 
fines thinking as exercising the cognitive faculties in 
any way not involving outward observation, or the 
passive reception of ideas from other minds. The 
logician defines thinking as the process of comparing 
two ideas through their relation to athird. Many 
exercises of the school are supposed to cultivate 
thinking in the last sense of the word, when, in 
reality, they only cultivate thinking in the widest 
acceptation of the term. I saw a normal school prin- 
cipal conduct an exercise in thinking, as he called it. 
Turning to one of the pupils, he said: “ Charlie, will 
you please think of something.” As soon as the boy 
raised his haud the principal asked, ‘ Does it belong 
to the animal, the vegetable, or the mineral king- 
dom?” Then turning to the other members of the 
class, he asked, “ Which one of you can think of the 
vegetable in Charlie’s mind?” The names of at 
least forty different vegetables were given and 
spelled and written upon the blackboard, At last one 
pupil sueceeded in naming what was in Chazrlie’s 
mind. Then there was a look of triumph upon the 
face of the principal and the class, as much as to say, 
“Isn’t that splendid thinking?” But I felt like 
burying my face in my hands fer very shame, because 
I here saw resurrected from the dead an old exercise 
of the philantropin, which was buried more than 100 
years ago. Do you know what the Century diction- 
ary calls that form of mental activity? Guessing. 
That’s all it was. I meta superintendent in one of 
our American cities, who, with glee upon his face, 
announced that he had made a discovery. I asked 
him, for he was a bachelor, whether he had dis- 
covered a girl willing to have him. “No,” he re- 
plied, “better than that; I have found a teacher.” 
“May I see her work?” was my next question. 
“Certainly,” he replied; “come with me at once.” 
When we entered her room, she called out a class 
in the second reader. When the pupils were all 
seated upon the recitation benches, she said: “ You 
may read the first paragraph.” The class got so quiet 
you could have heard a pin drop. After some of the 
hands were raised, she called upon one to tell what 
the paragraph said. The second paragraph was read 
and restated in the pupils’ own words. An omission 
was supplied by another pupil, and an incorrect phrase 
was modified by giving the pupil the correct word for 
conveying the thought. In the course of the recita- 
tion, it became necessary to clarify the ideas of sev- 
eral of the pupils, which was done by a few pertinent 
questions. When the lesson had been read in that 
way, she dismissed the class, without assigning 
another lesson. With my eyes, | followed them to 
their seats; observed that each pupil took his slate 
and began to write out the substance of the reading 
lesson in his own language. I noticed that this 
teacher gave them something to think about in that 
reading lesson; that she supplied not only the mate- 
rials of thought, but also the best instruments of 
thought for handling the materials ; and, finally, with 
marvelous skill, she had employed the Socratic ques- 
tion for the purpose of building up the necessary con- 
cepts in the pupils’ minds, and causing them to 
compare these concepts so as to arrive at new knowl- 
edge. I left the schoolroom saying to myself: “1 
have.seen a teacher, indeed.” 


PATRIOTS’ DAY IN THE OLD NORTH 
CHURCH, BOSTON. 


BY ELEANOR ROOT. 


* Yes, I’ve climbed the belfry arch of the old North 
church as a signal light,” I said to myself, wearily but 
happily, as I sank into an easy chair and thought over 
the events of the day. 

First, there were the speeches, and the singing, and 
the chiming of bells in the old chureh. How it thrilled 
me! For the first time in my life I had glowed with 
patriotism. I say this with all due humility and sor- 
row. But it is so. However, if any one’s soul could 
be “so dead,” as Scott has it, as not to have responded 
to the wealth of associations,— to the burning words 
and stirring songs which resounded through the 
church on Patriots’ day in this year of our Lord, 1896, 
he must, indeed, be fit only 

to go down 
To the vile dust from which he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung.” 

After the exercises proper were over, | went into 
one of the high-backed pews by the altar, and closing 
the “door” gave myself up to the meditations of the 
hour. About me were the flags of the old colonial days. 
In front of me was a colossal bust of Paul Revere, and 
to the side, a bust of Washington. In the ledge which 
held the Bibles and prayer books, | found one prayer 
book which had pieces of paper pasted over the 

“Prayers for the King and Royal family.” (1 could 
see dimly through the rather thin paper.) 

Looking over the railing which separated the chan- 
cel from me, I saw the huge Bible which George IT. 
had presented to the church. It is one of the cele- 
brated “ Vinegar” Bibles,— so called because of an 
error in printing. In the title at the top of the page 
on which is found our Lord’s parable of the vineyard, 
occur these words, “The Parable of the Vinegar.” 
It was printed in London in 1717, and given to the 
church in 1733. King George also gave to the church 
two flagons, a chalice, and a large plate for the com- 
munion service. All are of solid silver and very 
valuable. 

Going up into the gallery, I gazed curiously at the 
four statuettes in front of the organ. They were 
captured from a French vessel during the French war 
of 1746, by Captain Groushea, commander of the pri- 
rateer “Queenof Hungary.” They are fine specimens 
of Spanish art. ‘ 

The next thing wasthe tower. Was it possible that 
I was climbing the self same wooden stairs which 

aul Revere’s friend, Robert Newman, the sexton of 
the church, had climbed that memorable night? Ah, 
here are the lanterns still swinging aloft, with under- 
neath these words : — 


5 2 
THE SIGNAL LANTERNS OF 

2 PAUL REVERE } 
; DISPLAYED IN THE STEEPLE OF THE CHURCH ; 
Aprit 18rn, 1775, 
WARNED THE COUNTRY OF THE MARCH 
; OF THE BRITISH TROOPS TO ; 


LEXINGTON AND CONCORD. 
$ 
> 


A wave of emotions surges over me. I gaze across 
to that “opposite shore,” and see Paul Revere watch- 
ing. I hardly hear the old sexton, by my side, as he 
drones on, — “So, as there were British ofticers in his 
house, Newman, to deceive them, went to bed, climbed 
out the window, gave the signals and was back again 
before anything was suspected.” No, I think of 

** A glimmer, and then a gleam of light! 
He springs to the saddle; the bridle he turns ; 
But lingers and gazes till full on his sight 


A second lamp in the belfry burns! 


And now I look at the vast expanse spread before 
me —of city and river and ocean. Underneath, are 
dingy tenements, myriads of clothes on their roofs 
flapping prosaically ; but yonder are the Mystic and 
the Charles, and there is the gilded dome of the state 
house, that shining dome which was the last thing the 
soldier’s eye rested upon as he marched away — per- 
haps forever. There is Bunker Hill monument, and 
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here, the old Copp’s hill burying ground, with its 
+++" graves on the hill, 
Lonely and spectral and sombre and still.” 
Or was it the tower that was “lonely and spectral and 
sombre and still”? As I look, I feel that it should 
have been the graves — whether it was or not! Over 
to the southeast is the lighthouse, at the entrance to 
Boston harbor, and to the north and west stretch 
Chelsea aud Cambridge and Charlestown. 

And now the bells begin to chine — those wonder- 
ful bells — “ The first ring of bells cast for ye British 
Empire in North America.” And over all is the blue 
sky, smiling on cur land of liberty. 


UNITED STATES HISTORY. —(11.) 


EXPLORATIONS. 
1. By the Spanish : 
Ponce de Leon (1512), 
Cortez (1519), 
Magellan (1520), 
De Soto (1539), 
and others. 


3. By the English : 
Frobisher (1576), 
Drake (1579), 
Gilbert (1583), 
Walter Raleigh (1584-5), 
Goswold (1602), 
Results of Spanish explorations. and others. 
2. By the French: Results of English explorations. 
Denys (1506), 4. By the Dutch: 
Champlain (1608), Henry Hudson (1609). 
Jesuits (1634, 1660, 1668), 
and others. 
Results of French explorations. 
SETTLEMENTS. 


1. By the Spanish : 3. Florida (1564), 


1. West Indies, 4. Acadia (1605), 
2. Panama (1510), 5. Canada (1608). 
3. Mexico (1520), 3. By the English: 
4. St. Augustine (1565), 1. Newfoundland (1583), 
5. Santa Fé (1582), 2. Roanokelsland(1584-5), 
6. San Diego (1760). 3. Virginia (1606), 
2. By the French: 4. Plymouth (1620). 
1. Quebec (1541), 4. By the Dutch : 


2. So. Carolina (1562), 1. New York. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A SCHOOL LIBRARY. 

I notice in a recent issue of your valued paper a list 
of books for grammar school libraries which | consider 
a valuable list and one that will prove a blessing to 
many schools. Now I want a similar list for high 
schools. I think too that much care cannot be given to 
the proper selection of books for our school libraries, 
and that a list of the above deseription would be of 
great value to many schools. Personally, [ would 
like alist made especially with regard to the classical 
department. Can you give me such a list ? 

J. B. 
REFERENCE BOOKS. 

Botta — Handbook of Univ. Literature. 

Clarke — Great Religions. 

Ploetz — Epitome of History. 

Clement — Handbook of Legendary and Mythological Art; 
Painters, Sculptors, Architects, and Engravers ; Christian Sym- 
bols and Stories of the Saints. 

Clement and Hutton — Artists of the Nineteenth Century. 

Jameson — Early Italian Painters; Sacred and Legendary 
Art; Legends of the Madonna; Legends of the Monastic 
Orders. 

Wheeler, C. G.— The Course of Empire. 

Wheeler, William A.—Dictionary of Noted Names of Fiction. 

Wheeler, C. G. and William A.— Familiar Allusions. 

White — Words and their Uses; Every-Day English. 

Fiske — Civil Government in the United States. 

Shedd — Famous Painters; Famous Sculptors. 

FICTION AND ESSAYS. 

Addison — Sir Roger de Coverley Papers. 

Emerson — Essays (complete). 

Fields — Yesterdays with Authors. 

Holmes — The Autocrat; The Professor; The Poet. 

Lowell, A. L. — Essays on Government. 

Lowell, J. R.—Among My Books; Democracy and Other 
Addresses. 

Macaulay — Essays. 

Munger — On the Threshold. 

Putnam — Old Salem. 

Stedman — Victorian Poets; Poets of America. 

Warner — Backlog Studies. 

Austin — Standish of Standish; Betty Alden; A Nameless 
Nobleman; Dr. Le Baron and Hig; Daughters; David Alden’s 

Daughter. 

Bynner — Agnes Surriage. 

Cooper — The Spy; The Pathtinder; The Last of the Mo- 
hicans, 


Dickens — Tale of Two Cities. 

Eliot — Silas Marner. 

Goldsmith — Vicar of Wakefield. 

Hawthorne — Twice Told Tales ; Mosses from an Old Manse ; 
The House of Seven Gables; Our Old Honte. 

Hughes — Tom Brown at Oxford. 

Jewett — Deephaven. 

Scott —Ivanhoe; Rob Roy; Old Mortality. 

Thackeray — Henry Esmond. 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 


Adams — Familiar Letters of John and Abigail Adams. 

Agassiz, Frances Power —Autobiography. 

Collingwood — Life of Ruskin. 

Hawthorne (Julian) — Nathaniel Hawthorne and His Wife. 

Hosmer — Young Sir Henry Vane; Thomas Hutchinson. 

Hughes — Alfred the Great. 

Longfellow (Samuel) — Life of H. W. Longfellow. 

Harland — Story of Mary Washington. 

Schurz — Abraham Lincoln. 

Pickard — Life of Whittier. 

Thackeray — The Four Georges. 

American Men of Letters, Edited by Warner. 
American Statesmen, Edited by Morse. 
American Commonwealths, Edited by Scudder. 

Bliss — Colonial Times of Buzzard’s Bay; Old Colony Town; 
Side Glimpses from the Colonial Meeting House; Quaint 
Nantucket. 

Felton — Lectures on Ancient and Modern Greece. 

Fiske — Complete Historical works (6 volumes). 

Griffis — Japan: In History, Folklore, and Art; Brave Little 
Holland. 

Lowell, E. J. — The Eve of the French Revolution. 

Scott — Tales of a Grandfather. 


POETRY, DRAMA, AND TRANSLATIONS FROM THE CLASSICS. 


Burns — Poems (complete). 
Cary, A. and P. — 
Emerson — 
Holmes — 
Longfellow — 
Tennyson — 
Whittier — 


Milton — Paradise Lost; Ode on the Nativity ; Sonnets. 

Shakespeare —Complete Works (Grant White’s edition). 

Homer— The Iliad (Bryant’s translation); The Odyssey 
(Palmers translation). 

Stedman — Victorian Anthology. 

Rolfe — Student’s Series of Standard Poetry. 

Goethe — Faust (Taylor’s translation). 

Appleton — Greek Poets in English Verse. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

Bacon — A Japanese Interior. 

Hearn — Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan; Out of the East; 
Kokoro. 

Hoppin — Old England. 

Hlunnewell — The Lands of Scott. 

Stillman — On the Track of Ulysses. 

Warner — In the Levant; My Winter of the Nile. 

Woodman — Picturesque Alaska. 


OUT-DOOR BOOKs. 

Bailey — Talks A field. 

Bamford — Up and Down the Brooks. 

Bolles — Land of the Lingering Snow; At the North of Bear- 
camp Water. 

Burroughs — Complete works. 

Miller, Olive T. — Complete works. 

Torrey — Complete works. 

Warner — My Summer in a Garden; In the Wilderness. 

Scudder — Frail Children of the Air. 

Weed — Ten New England Blossoms. 

Thoreau — Complete works. 


LonGrELLow’s “Courtship of Miles Standish” is a 
classic from which selections can well be made for 
reciting. It is a wonderfully interesting bouk to read 


to a class, for them to write about, or to illustrate the 
story. 


INSECTS. 

The following list of insects, collected by a class in 
the model school connected with the New Jersey 
normal school at Trenton, is interesting in that each 
represents a different family : — 

Dragon fly. 
Lacewing. 
Daytly. 
Harvest fly. 
Scale insect. 


Caddis fly. Digger wasp. 
Silk moth. Ant. 

Clothes moth. Housefly. 
Canker-worm moth. Horsefly. 
Army-worm moth. 


Hawk moth. 


Water boatman. 


Plant louse. Water bug 


June bug. Cabbage butterfly. Wheelback. 
Potato beetle. Honeybee. Crawefly. 
Firefly. Field bumblebee. Mosquito. 


Carpet beetle. Grasshopper. Flea. 

Lady beetle. Walking-stick. Web spider. 
Water beetle. Squash bug. Jumping spider. 
Tiger beetle. Wood-boring bee. Centipede. 
Apple-tree borer. Sawfly. Millipede. 
Roach. Horntail. Sow bug. 

Field cricket. Gallfly. Sand flea. 
Locust. Ichneumon fly. Crab. 

Weevil. Mud wasp. Fish worm. 


Ant lion. Paper wasp. 


IN 1990. 
FOR CLOSING DAY EXERCISE. 


BY JEAN HALIFAX. 


Characters: The students; the professors; the physicians; the payes, 

Time: The month of May, A. D., 1990. 

Place: Some of the “ College”? classrooms. 

Costumes.—The students should wear caps and gowns of black muslin 
or cambrie (almost any black material will do), The student cap and 
gown are too familiar to need description, and can be easily and 
quickly made. The cap can be made by covering asquare of pasteboard 
with the muslin, and fastening beneath it a rim or band of black coy- 
ered pasteboard to fit it to the head. 

Nore: The students may be girls as well as boys, but the cap and 
gown should be worn in either case, in every scene. 

The professors sbould wear close, black “ skull-caps,” huge spectacles 
(blue, preferably), long white beards, and black gowns. They should 
look as much as possible like Wisdom personified. The eyebrows 
should be powdered, and wrinkles, wherever they will prove effective, 
produced by black lines made with crayon, If short of performers, 
one professor can take the part of the whole faculty, though the latter 
is more imposing in the final scene. In the different scenes, the pro- 
fessors are supplied with their specialties ~a hammer, etc., for the 
professor of geology, etc. 

The physician is dressed as nearly as possible to look like a regular 
magician, and his flowing beard must be very long and very white, his 
gown fuller than those of his colleagues, and he may wear a wig of 
tlowing snow-white hair (cotton will do), He should wear giasses like 
those of professors and students. 

The pages are two little boys in the familiar page costumes. 

The setting of the stage.— Various college classrooms representei. 
The vat should be made by stretching canvas, sheeting, or some white 
or light colored cloth, over a frame at the rear of the stage. Strong 
strings or ropes from ceiling to floor, or upright poles, around which 
the sheeting can be stretched to make a half circle against the back 
wall, large enough to hide the rock (Scene VI.), and the stepladder 
(Scene I.), make the vat. In huge letters,—so the audience can clearly 
read them, — the vat bears the legend, ‘“* Gray Matter for the Brain.” 
Dose twenty-four times per day. Near by is a large pile of boxes, 
labeled in huge letters, Memory Pills,’ — labels printed with black 
or red paint — prinéed, not written. 

For the condensed books, squares of pasteboard, covered with dark 
cloth, and labeled ‘“* Dates,” etc., as is needed in the various studies. 

Scene I. 

(Calendar, May 1; clock, 9a.m. Curtain rises on scene of the /’re- 
paratory room of the college (each classroom has over the door, in 
large letters, Geography, Natural History, etc.). The best way is to 
have the curtains meet im the centre of the platform front, and be 
drawn to either side when a scene opens. At the left of the stage (in 
front of the curtain) a large calendar (or a board covered with white 
cloth or paper on which the letters are pinned) is shown in each scene, 
to mark the flight of these eventful May-days. Two boards will co, 
for while one is in place, the figures on the second board can be pinned 
on, ready for the next scene. 

The clock is painted ona large piece of cardboard ; the hands fastened 
to the centre of the clock face, and movable. Some one behind moves 
the hands when necessary. Clock should be at the right, where the 
audience can see it. 

In this first scene, vats, pill-boxes, etc., magician, and professor. | 

Enter Student, singing (tune, ** Yankee Doodle ”). — 


I know the names of all my friends, 
My chums, their homes and faces ; 
But if its schoolbooks ! —I just can’t 
Remember dates or places. 
Chorus. —So, Professor, if you will, 
Let me join your school, pray, 
And Ill win a sheepskin then, 
In the ‘‘ Nineteen-ninety ” way. 
My great-great-great-great-great-grandsire 
He won his liberty, 
In Eighteen-twelve, or Seventy-six, 
Or in Seventeen seventy-three ! 
Chorus. — Oh, Professor, if you will (ete.). 


Sadly (with slow, mournful shakes of his head) he sings 
(Air, “ Ben Bolt.”). — 
Why can’t I remember Geography too; 
For instance, is Cape Matapan 
A part of Australia, or Europe, or — oh! 
It maybe is north of Japan! 


Pleadingly, but more cheerfully (turning to the professor ), 
-he sings. — 

So, Professor, if you will (ete.). 

Professor, sternly (stepping to the centre of the stage, facine 
both student and audience, and speaking slowly and im- 
pressively) .— 

Prepare your brain 
For the terrible strain 
Of the Course of Condensed Knowledge. 
Go to yonder magician, 
The famous Physician, 
Who will get you ready for college! 
| Waving the student towards the physician, who now 4)" 


proaches from the background, the professor retires behind the 
scenes. | 


The physician gives the student an immense pair of blu’ 


| 
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glasses. (If none can be obtained sufficiently large, make a 
pair, of wire for the frame, and blue tissue-veiling for the 
glasses.) The student proceeds to put on his glasses, and then 
follows the physician to the vat in the background. The phy- 
sician takes some bottles from a shelf, mounts the stepladder, 
and reaching (apparently) over into the vat, dips up the gray- 
matter liquid, and fills several rather large bottles, and hands 
them down to the waiting student. (In reality, there is a step- 
ladder inside of the vat, and on its top is a pail of water, from 
which the magician dips what he needs.) 

At first the physician gives only two bottles to the boy. Then, 
gravely shaking his head, as if he were not quite sure just how 
much brain-matter would be required to fit out his student, he 
descends the ladder and takes the boy over to a camera. Then, 
by means of the Roentgen rays, he seems to find out the state 
of the student’s brain. (A lantern, dark curtains half hiding a 
corner of the room, a box covered to look like a camera, and a 
slide, will answer. It will be more effective still if the powder 
is used to produce a flash-light.) The magician retires to ex- 
amine his plates, and returning, proceeds to supply the poor boy 
with two more very large bottles of the gray-matter medicine. 
The student looks rather mortified to think that he has been 
found so deficient in brain capacity, but brightens up as he is fitted 
out with several boxes of ‘‘ memory pills.” (Shoe boxes of 
pasteboard, with a few bread pills inside, so that he can at least 
seem to eat them later on.) Bowing to the physician, the 
student turns delightedly homeward to begin his ‘“* Preparation,” 
as the curtain falls. 

Scene II. 

[The calendar shows May 1; the hand of the clock 10a.m. The Geog- 
raphy room, The walls covered with maps; globes, etc., scattered 
around. Students seated at desks or around table, poring over books 
at least half their own height, labeled, in letters large enough to be 
made out by the audience — DATES —PLACES. The students rise 
and examine the: maps, or the globes, now and then. Aftera moment 
or two of study they gather around the professor of geography, who 
points to different places on the map with a seven-foot pointer, or ap- 
parently explains something on the globes. Every now and then 
students take a few pills from their boxes, or drink from the medicine 
bottles. Meanwhile, although the clock does not strike the interven- 
ing hours, the hands of the clock are slowly going around, until one — 
two—three—jour sounds. (As this clock cannot very well strike four 
or any other hour, some power behind the scenes must act for it by 
striking some metal. As the sound of the last stroke dies away the 
student rises and closes the ponderous volume he has been engaged in 
reading, and turning to the audience announces : 

I can locate every mountain from 
Dhawalaghire to Colon, 
And trace the course of every river 
From Tombigbee to the Don. 
Political 
Geography 
Is now as clear 
As day to me. 
Sings gayly (Tune ‘‘ Kerry Dancing.” ).— 
Oh, these days of dear 1990! * 
Learning won so sure and so soon; 
Oh, to think of it! oh, to dream of it! 
Sheepskins won by the first of June! 
(Curtain falls.) 


Scene III. 


{Calendar shows May 2; the hands of the clock point to 4 p.m. 
Walls of the History roomare hung with charts and outlines of battles, 
reigns, etc.; those used in the daily recitations of the school will do 
very well. As many books, especially large volumes of history, as are 
obtainable are put on shelves at the back of the stage. Student lays 
down his big book, and speaks, thoughtfully, clearly, and impres- 
sively, using gestures, so that his wonderful store of knowledge shall 
be duly appreciated. | 

I’ve seen the nations rise and fall, 
The suns of empires rise and set, 
The history of siz thousand years 
Learned in a day — not to forget! 


From the dawn of that far Azoic Age, 
To this day of Electric Wings,t 

I can tell you all — to the names and deeds 
Of the long-dead Shepherd Kings! 


How the Pharoahs built, and the Caesars warred, 
And the kings of Europe reigned, 
And Greek art wrought — this is only a part 
Of the knowledge on this day gained! 
(Curtain falls.) 


Scene IV. 


(Calendar shows May 4; hands of the clock point to 4. The stu- 
dent has been looking at busts or pictures on shelves or wall, of 
Homer, Tennyson, etc., whatever can be obtained to make the Lifera- 
fure room complete. As the clock strikes four (it is convenient to 
have this as a signal to him to end his survey) the student faces the 
audience and sings (with a touch of sadness in his voice).| 


(Air, Old Black Joe.”’) 


Gone are the days of the grand old sages, 
Gone are the bards of the vanished ages, 
Gone from this world, from its plaudits and its sneers, 
I hear their glorious voices sounding 
Down 
The 
Years. 


* Nineteen-ninety. 
| A little dip into the future, « /a Bellamy, you see! 


Chorus.— I’ve met them, I know them, and I’ll love them now 


for aye, 
I hear their glorious voices calling 
To 
This 


Day. 

[Other students may sing with him, or join in the chorus; or 
only one student may appear. | 

He continues (speaking).— 

Socrates and Plato, 

Cicero and Cato — 

I know all they ever said, 
From Homer to Browning 
I remember all I’ve read. 
Sings (Chorus). Vve met them, I know them, ete. 
(Curtain falls.) 
Scene V. 

(Calendar shows May 20; clock hands point to 4 p.m., the clock 
striking just before the student begins to speak. Classroom of the 
professor of language. If the costumes can be made or obtaimed in 
some way, this scene would be improved by having each nation repre- 
sented by a professor in appropriate costuine,— Roman robes, costume 
of Egyptian priest, ete. Lexicons, ete., all that will inake the stage 
appear like a language classroom, are scattered around, The student 
lays aside his ponderous Greek lexicon (made by fastening together 
two Websters, covered with dark cloth, so that they will look like one 
large lexicon, with the title in large white paper letters pasted on the 
covers so that it can be seen easily as the book is out in place when 
the student rises to speak.] 

( Speaks) .— 

Méya wéya Kakov,* 
I thought before I started upon 
This course of ’90,— but now I know 
Memory pills cure non mi ricordo t 
Ific labor, hoc opus est ; but I’ve found 
Le mot d’enigme (which, as you see, 
Is French for ‘‘ the key of the mystery !”’) 
I’m no more hombre de un lihro,— 
(Spanish for ‘‘ man of one book,” you know ! ) — 
But now I can travel the world around, 
And with a Spaniard in Spain, 
With a Prussian or Dane, 
With a Roman or Greek, 
His own tongue I can speak. 
I’ve read 
Every language, living or dead! 
Cherokee 
And Chinee 
Can both have a pleasant chat with me. 
I know 
Poco.t 
The hieroglyphics of long ago! 
(Curtain falls.) 
Scene VI. 

(Calendar shows May 21; the clock strikes 4 just as the student puts 
aside the geological hammer and the glass he has been using. The 
professor continues to softly tap rocks, and examine some minerals 
with his glass. At the back of the stage is an immense rock (as high 
as the curtain), divided by painted lines to represent different strata. 
(Pile together all the boxes obtainable, of any size or shape. Fit over 
them tent cloth, sails, sheets, or cotton cloth, gray shawls, etc., till the 
mass looks like a huge bowlder.) The rock thus made can be put 
together before the performance, and remain till the close, if cur- 
tains or maps are hung in froht of it during the other scenes. In the 
first scene, where the vat is needed, the rock will be completely sur- 
rounded by the sheeted sides of the brain vat, and will not need to be 
disturbed, It will only take a few minutes to take down the vat sheets, 
and to fasten up the maps and curtains between the scenes, while 
inusic, singing, or recitations, not connected with * 1990,’’ may be put 
in between acts. | 

Student.— 
The science of Geology 
Is now familiar as A, B, C. 
Cretaceous period or Jurassic, 
Carboniferous or Triassic, 
Every period of all the ages, 
All that is known through stones or sages, 
Is as B-a, Ja to me! 


Here's to conquered Geology! 
(Drinks health.) 
(Curtain falls.) 
Scene VII. 
(Calendar shows May 22; the clock strikes (and of course points to) 

4 as the student completes his examination of bones, etc., in which he 
is engaged when the curtain rises. The room is that of natural history. 
If bones are not obtainable, charts and pictures, or blackboards, on 
which vertebrates, etc., are sketched, will answer the purpose. Make 
the room look as much as possible like a natural history museum. A 
stuffed elephant (two boys, covered by gray shawls, paper tusks, and 
brown paper ears), a bear or two (carriage robes and fur coats or cloaks 
can be converted into quite life-like (?) grizzly bears, while a white fur 
rug will help out the polar bear), The animals stand at the sides and 
back of the stage, and, of course, must remain quiet. If a mastodon 
can find a place in the menagerie, all the better. If there is a large 
blackboard, the giant can appear in chalk, at any rate. (Copy from 
some natural history, or cyclopwdia, or history.) | 

Natural History 

Is no mystery, 
If you only study it on this most delightful Condensed Plan! 

I’m able 

To label 

All the specimens you could collect, 


*Greek —“ A great book is a great evil”’ (mega biblion, mega kakon), 
+ Italian I don’t remember.” 
t Italian —*‘ A little.” 


From a hymenopterus insect 
To a Triton cristatus, 
Lophinus punctatus, 
Or carboniferous ichthyosaurus of ages before man! 


(Curtain falls.) 
Scene VIII. 


(Calendar, May 23; the clock, 9 a.m. (strikes 9 as the curtain rises). 
Classroom of chemistry. The professor and students apparently en- 
gaged in conversation. Jars of chemicals, retorts, etc.,—all that can 
be procured to make the room look like a laboratory,— around on 
shelves, or wall, or tables.) 

Student (despairingly, looking up at the professor).— 

In the noble science of Chemistry, 
The only thing that I know 
Is the mystical, numerical, alphabetical 
! 
H, O! 

{The professor beckons to the magician, who advances from 
the background, and fastens a huge double pair of glasses on 
(‘Tissue veiling and wire frame.) The stu- 
He draws his bottle of brain 
medicine from his pocket (fasten a bag beneath the gown, if 


the boy’s nose. 
dent’s face brightens at once. 


necessary, if his pocket is not large enough to hold the bottle), 
takes a good swallow, and seems to be better immediately. 
Sets to work with retorts as the curtain falls. | 

Scene IX, 

(Calendar, May 29; clock, 4 p.m. (The teacher, or some responsible 
person who strikes the hours for the clock, can use this as the signal 
for the drawing aside of the curtains.) Scene, chemistry classroom, as 
ini the last.] 

Student steps to the front, and announces triumphantly (this 
is almost the close of his last course).— 

A scientific knowledge vast 
I've gained within the week now past, 
And each and every ology 
Is plain as Mother Goose to me! 
[The professor in the rear nods in affirmation of his pupil’s 
statement. | 


Continues.— 

The nebular hypothesis is very clear to me, 
And the laws of combination in dear old chemistry. 
The very names in botany 
Are sweetest music now to me. 
Epiphyllospérmous, ovate-cylindraceous, 
Tetrachotomous, or papilionaceous ! 

I can enjoy this knowledge I’ve gained till I’m twice one hun- 

dred and three, 
And I'll never need a physician 

(Except the college magician), 

For I’ve found out exactly how to live from my physiology ! 

(Curtain falls.) 
Scene X. 

(Calendar, May 30; the clock points to 12 o’clock. (The graduating 
exercises have evidently been set for the morning hours.) ‘ Class of 
1900”’ in evergreen letters overhead. Stage decorated with evergreens, 
ferns, flowers, wreaths, festoons, etc. The faculty seated rather to the 
right and the rear, if the class enter from the left; otherwise, to the 
left, so as to face the graduates as they enter, The class, in cap and 
gown, march in to music (Some march should be played as they file in). 
They salute the faculty and audience; are saluted in turn by the pro- 
fessors (the magician should be one of the faculty), and take their 
place in a semi-circle, facing audience. 

The president steps forward, facing class (side face rather to audi- 
ence), and beckons to two little pages just behind the scenes to bring 
in the diplomas. These must be several times the length and thick- 
ness of the usual ** sheepskin” roll,—aé /east four feet in length, and 
as large around as they can be rolled and yet held by one hand, Tiea 
wide ribbon sash, with huge bows, around the centre. The pages 
bring them in on a tray made of thin boards (or a light frame-work, 
covered), As the diplomas are very light,— made, perhaps, of light 
colored manila paper, or great sheets obtained from one of the town 
printing offices,—the two pages can easily carry quite a pile of them 
on their tray. 

The president distributes the “ sheepskins,’ bowing to cach student, 
and the student bowing in turn as he receives his diplomas. When 


the last one has been given out, the president steps back to his first 
place, facing the centre of the semi-circle, and sings :—} 


(Tune, * A Warrior Bold.’’) 

In days of old, 

As you’ve been told, 
When old ideas held sway, 

A scholar earned 

The wisdom learned 
When wearied he and gray. 

[The student who has been spokesman before steps a little 
forward from the semi-circle of his classmates, and, with a 
slight bow to the president, takes up the song :— } 

But we to-day 
Sing merrily this lay,— 
[Steps back into semi-circle, and the class join with all the 
spirit possible in the ‘* class song” : — | 
“In 1990”— (Tune, Maryland, My Maryland.” ) 
Examinations feared no more! 
In 1990! * 
The reign of long school days is o’er, 
In "90! 1990! 
No weary ‘‘digging” day by day, 
To Learning now ’tis an easy way,— 
Diplomas won in one bright May ! 
In 1990! 


{With one triumphant swing of the huge diplomas above their heads 
(they must swing them carefully, to avoid collision), the class turnand 
march off to music, as the curtain falls.} 


* Ninteen-ninety,— to make the metre right. 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, MAY 21, ’96. 


Ir requires an effort to teach well. 
Iowa has a good anti-cigarette law. 


Maeniry the heroism of La Salle. It will make 
Chicago seem quite different from what it is now,—a 
mere commercial city. 


Kentucky has a compulsory education law, lead- 
ing all the Southern states. All honor to the educa- 
tors and public-spirited citizens who have aided in 
accomplishing this result. 


No teacher in America is so brilliant or so wise that 
he can teach a first-class school without reading an 
educational journal. The world is nowhere advanc- 
ing more surely than in school work. 


Ir is all too easy to underestimate one’s pupils. 
They overestimate themselves, and if the teacher 
underestimates them, the chasm is too great to be 
spanned successfully by any teacher. 


TuereE are delightful day trains from Boston to 
Buffalo. The time limit returning has been extended 
to August 31. Nothing is now left to be desired 
from Boston. Fare, including membership, $12.15 or 
$12.65, according to route. 


TEACHERS’ meetings, associations, and institutes all 
tend to help every teacher, the strong as well as the 
weak. Not every teacher will find the special help 
sought, but that which comes may be more needed 
than that which was sought. 


Perusat of the report of State Superintendent 
Charles R. Skinner of New York reveals the advant- 
ages of having a man trained by long exprience for 
state school administration. No other state has ever 
had in this office a man so thoroughly trained for the 
work. 


Tue “ blessed home atmosphere,” of which we hear 
so much, is delightful in school, but the atmosphere of 
most schools is far above that of many homes. No 
child would speak to a teacher as many children 
speak to their mothers, and no child in school would 
speak to a classmate as many speak to their brothers 
and sisters in the home. 


PENNSYLVANIA SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Once in three years Pennsylvania elects superin- 
tendents in all cities and counties of the state. There 
are sixty-six counties, and this year there have been 
twenty-four changes, an unusual number, but on gen- 
eral principles this was to be expected. 

Among those who remain as before are : — 


J. W. Thoman, Adams; Samuel Hamilton, Allegheny; W. 
M. Jackson, Armstrong; C. J. Potts, Bedford; Henry 8. 
Wertz, Blair; W. H. Slotter, Bucks; A. S. Beisel, Carbon; 
C. L. Gramley, Centre; Joseph S. Walton, Chester; W. A. 
Beer, Clarion; W. A. Snyder, Clinton; A. G. C. Smith, Dela- 
ware; E. F. Porter, Fayette; W. F. Zumbro, Franklin; Clem 
Chestnut, Fulton; S. C. Rudy, Hantingdon; A. M. Hammers, 
Indiana; D. M. Marshall, Juniata; J. C. Taylor, Lackawanna; 
M. J. Brecht, Lancaster; John W. Snoke, Lebanon; Alvin 
Rupp, Lehigh; Torrence B. Harrison, Luzerne; J. G. Brecht, 
Lycoming; L. R. Eckles, Mercer; George T. Cooper, Mifflin ; 
T. H. Serfass, Monroe; R. 'T. Hoffecker, Montgomery; Wil- 
liam D. Steinbach, Montour; William F. Hoch, Northampton ; 
Ira Shipman, Northumberland; Joseph M. Arnold, Perry ; 
George Sawyer, Pike; Anna Bodler, Potter; G. W. Weiss, 
Schuylkill; F. C. Bowersox, Snyder; F. W. Meylert, Sullivan ; 
H. E. Raesly, Tioga; John F. Bigler, Venango; H. M. Put- 
nam, Warren; W. W. Ulerich, Westmoreland; D. H. Gard- 
ner, York. 


Those who are not reélected are : — 


J. G. Hillman, Beaver; W.M. Zechman, Berks; G. W. 
Ryan, Bradford; N. C. McCullough, Butler; J. W. Leach, 
Cambria; Ella Herrick, Cameron; B.C. Youngman, Clear- 
field; W.C. Johnston, Columbia; George I. Wright, Craw- 
ford; A. J. Beitzel, Cumberland; R. M. McNeal, Dauphin; 
W. H. Deveraux, Elk; Thomas C. Miller, Erie; Agnes Kerr, 
Forest; Ezra D. Stewart, Greene; J. H. Hughes, Jefferson; 
J. M. Watson, Laurence; W. P. Eckles, McKean; J. M. 
Berkey, Somerset; U. B. Gillet, Susquehanna; B. R. Johnson, 
Union; Byron E. Tombaugh, Washington; J. H. Kennedy, 
Wayne; Asa S. Keeler, Wyoming. 

The new superintendents are : — 


Chester A. Moore, Beaver; Eli M. Rapp, Berks; Herbert 8S. 
Putnam, Bradford; S. L. Cheeseman, Butler; T. L. Gibson, 
Cambria; Mattie M. Collins, Cameron; G. W. Weaver, Clear- 
field; John K. Miller, Columbia; E. M. Mixer, Crawford; 
Ira D. Bryner, Cumberland; George W. Mcllhenny, Dauphin; 
I. W. Sweeney, Elk; Thomas W. Morrison, Erie; E. E. 
Stitzinger, Forest; J. L. Hopton, Greene; R. B. Teitrick, Jef- 
ferson; Thomas M. Stewart, Laurence; John E. Myers, 
McKean; E. E. Pritts, Somerset; Charles E. Moxley, Sus- 
quehanna; Daniel P. Stapleton, Union; F. D. Hall, Washing- 
ton; D. L. Hower, Wayne; Frank H. Jarvis, Wyoming. 


A DAY IN WASHINGTON. 


{Editorial.] 


The most beautiful city in America, as well as the 
most interesting, is the capital of the nation. One 
might well spend weeks there, put four full days will 
suffice; less time will hardly be satisfactory. Good 
board can be had for $2 a day. 

Ont Day.— Be at the capitol promptly at 9 o’clock, 
and place yourself in the hands of one of the guides 
in badges, who may always be found in the rotunda. 

It will cost about twenty-five cents per individual; 
for if you are not one of a party, you will be able in 
a few minutes to attach yourself to some group that 
is being formed about some guide. It requires a lit- 
tle more than two hours to make the tour of the eapi- 
tol. This isthe most beautiful and impressive build- 
ing in the world. The building fronts the east, but 
the west side is usually regarded as the front, and is, 
perhaps, the more impressive. The cornerstone of 
the main building was laid by President Washington, 
September 18, 1793. The entire central building was 
completed in 1827. The cornerstone of the exten- 
sions was laid by President Fillmore, July 4, 1851 
with an oration by Daniel Webster. : 
were first occupied in 1859. 
pleted in 1862. 

It is useless to attempt any description of the hun- 
dreds of interesting facts to which the guide calls at- 
tention, as he recites the height of solid marble Co- 
rinthian columns, the lengths, and breadths, and 
heights ; the merits of artists and seulptors; the his- 
torle sentiment and art value of paintings, statues, 
and bronzes ; the halo of the rooms of the president, 


The extensions 
The dome was com- 


Vice-president, and reception room of the senators: 

ro 4 
the desks once oeeupied by Charles Sumner and Jeffer- 
son Davis ;_ the deafening and amusing echoes in stat- 


uary hall; and the house of representatives, where 
you are allowed to sit in the speaker’s chair. Clin} 
to the dome, by all means. The guide will advise 
you not to do it, but having dismissed him, do it, 
unless climbing is positively annoying. All this can 
be done by a little after 11 o’clock, after which walk 
across to the new congressional library, and go in for 
afew minutes. It is the largest and by far the lest 
in the United States, and the fifth in size in the 
world. Its beauty is beyond description. Marbles 
are fairly brilliant in their richness of colors and 
height of polish. It is the last great American mas- 
terpiece in architecture. Do not stay long, but return 
to the capitol and get to the supreme court room by 
11.50, and get the best seat you can, — around to the 
left, if you can. The judges come in at 12 o'clock. 
Monday is the best day, as decisions are then read by 
the justices. Chief Justice Fuller is in the centre; 
upon his right is Justice Field, the senior of the body, 
and the most eminent jurist in the United States; to 
his right are Gray, Brown, and White; on the left of 
the chief justice are Harlan, Brewer, Shira, and Peck- 
ham,— nine of the most distinguished looking men in 


America. A half hour can be profitably spent with 
them. Then go out and take the cars to the White 


House,— if it be a Monday, Wednesday, or Saturday, 
—and go into the East room, where the president will 
receive at 1.15. Be not deluded by your prejudices 
into saying that you do not care to shake hands with 
the president, whoever he may be. It is true that one 
may excuse himself from joining a procession of thou- 
sands, where the “performance” is a burden to the 
president, but in the East room of the White House, 
when the president chooses to welcome to the execu- 
tive mansion those who would honor the official head 
of the government, it is a privilege which every visi- 
tor honors himself in accepting. 

After luncheon ride to Arlington, and through the 
residential section of the city on the return trip. 
Good livery tandems, with drivers who know their 
business, can be secured for $5 for four people for 
both Arlington and the city. Often $4 will secure 
the same service. Unfortunately, some drivers are 
much more communicative after they have received 
quarter.” 

Arlington is one of the most beautiful and sacred 
spots in the country. Here lived Mrs. Custis when 
Washington married her, and here lived General Rob- 
ert E. Lee, who married a descendant of Mrs. Custis, 
and in these historic grounds are buried 16,000 
soldiers, who fell in their struggle to preserve the 
union. Grove, lawn, slopes, velvety grass, ivy bow- 
ers, wealth of bloom, a forest of headstones, sadly 
beautiful monuments, weave their charms about the 
Lee mansion, from whose spacious veranda one looks 
off upon as attractive a landscape as is to be seen in 
America. 

The drive through Washington is through the 
matchless avenues named for Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, and Vermont, and among 
the beautiful homes of Fourteenéh, Sixteenth, and 
Seventeenth streets, winding around Iowa, Scott, and 
Thomas Circle. 

As a sample of the residences one may see, I give 
a few of those in a single “block ” on Massachusetts 
avenue: 1,412, Senator Burrows of Michigan; 1,415, 
Senator Cullen of Illinois; 1,428, Senator Davis of 
Minnesota; and 1,435, the German legation. <A little 
farther out, within half a block, live Senator Lodge 
(1,765), and Chief Justice Fuller (1,800. ) 

Another cluster of interesting residences may be 
seen by driving along I street, at 1,413 the Mexican 
legation ; 1,421, Senator Chandler; 1,601, Justice Gray 
of the supreme court; 1,829, the Russian legation: 
driving back on K street, one passes the residences 
of Senator Murphy of New York, 1,701; Senator 
Quay, 1,602; Senator Hale of Maine, corner of Six- 
teenth street; Senator Hoar of Massachusetts, 1,427 ; 
Senator Gorman of Maryland, 1,432; Senator Gray 
of New Jersey, 1,421. 

The French legation is at 1,701 H; Japanese, 1,10 
N; Brazil, 1,800 N; Swedish, 2,001 Q; Venezuel:, 
Towa Circle ; sritish, 1,300 Connecticut 
Italian, 1,230 same; Turkish, 1,019 same; Chinese; 


avenue ; 
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2,701-5 Fourteenth; and Spanish, 1,706 Twentieth. 
In addition to these one looks upon many elegant 
residences of people of wealth and social distinction. 
Enough has been said to indicate the interest that 
attaches to such a drive about the residential section 
of Washington. It is needless to say that this is a 
great day that one spends in the capitol, library, 
White House, over to Arlington, and about Wash- 
ington. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

Now that the close of the session of congress is in 
sight, the fate of measures which have been intro- 
duced in one branch or the other or have been acted 
on in one branch and not reached in the other becomes 
rather an anxious question for those specially inter- 
ested. In general, it may be said that the chances 
are very much against any legislation which involves 
contested issues. The bankruptcy bill, for example, 
which was passed by the house is checked by the sub- 
stitution of a very different measure by the senate 
committee ; this makes it sure that there will be no 
bankruptcy law enacted at this session. The Nica- 
ragua canal bill has gone so far as a favorable report in 
the house, but is not likely to get farther. Probably 
nothing will be done with the Pacific funding bills. 
The proposition for the adoption of the metric system 
has already been postponed until the next session. 
There are important matters undgr consideration in 
conference committees, as, for example, the Pasco 
amendment to the post-office appropriation bill, the 
question of battleships to be provided for in the naval 
appropriation bill, and a matter of attorneys’ claims 
in the Indian appropriation bill. A vigorous effort 
will be made to pass the McCall bill for the restric- 
tion of immigration, or some measure of similar tenor. 
If it could be brought to a vote in both branches, 
there would be little reason to apprehend its defeat, 
put the difficulty will be to get a vote on it, and to 
prevent a conflict between bills of similar intention, 
but different in the nature of the restrictions proposed. 

* * 

Tue case of the prisoners taken by the Spaniards on 
the filibustering schooner Competitor promises to be- 
come nearly as famous, though not so tragic, as that of 
the unfortunates of the Virginius twenty years 
or more ago. The court martial at Havana hurried 
through the trial of the five men taken with the ves- 
sel in a single forenoon, and promptly sentenced them 
all to be shot. Had it not been that Spanish law 
requires capital sentences imposed by military or 
naval courts to be submitted to the supreme govern- 
ment for consideration, General Weyler would very 
likely have had the men executed before sundown. 
But this delay gave our government time to interfere, 
which it did to some purpose by representations 
based on the Cushing protocol of 1877, which con- 
tained express guarantees that Americans charged 
with sedition on Spanish territory should be tried 
by the regular civil courts, if they were not taken 
with arms in their hands, or if so taken, should 
have the right to select their own counsel, and 
to summon witnesses. Consul-General Williams 
had insisted upon these points before the court- 
martial was held, but the Havana authorities paid no 
attention to his remonstrances. The government at 
Madrid did not consider it wise to disregard the pro- 
test of our government, but ordered the execution of 
the sentences to be suspended for the present. The 
time thus gained will be used by our state department 
to press arguments to show that the course pursued 
toward the alleged filibusters is in violation both of 
the Cushing protocol and the treaty of 1795. Two 
other prisoners, said to have been on board the Com- 
petitor, have been taken by the Spanish and the same 
considerations apply to their cases. 

* * * 

Ir is probable that the Spanish government, in spite 
of the clamor of the Spanish newspapers, will yield 
so far as to grant a civil trial and fair play to the ac- 
cused, and that whatever penalty may ultimately be 
inflicted upon them will fall short of the death sen- 


tence imposed by General Weyler’s court-martial. 
Unless it can be shown by some of the prisoners that 
they were in no way responsible for the filibustering 
expedition, it is not reasonable to expect, and it would 
not be just in our government to ask, that they should 
be released without punishment. Those who engage 
in filibustering must accept its risks. So far as deten- 
tion or trial at the port of departure goes, they have 
apparently little to fear, since out of the numer- 
ous enterprises of the kind, that by the steamer 
Horsa*is the only one that has brought the par- 
ticipants any penalty in our courts. As to the 
steamer Bermuda, the men concerned in her 
first filibustering attempt were acquitted ; those im- 
plicated in the second are in process of trial ; and the 
steamer has just returned from a third venture of the 
kind. Recent decisions of our courts have made it 
extremely difficult to convict of filibustering, provided 
that the precaution is taken not to send men and arms 
on the same vessel; and for this reason the ruling 
of the supreme court on the Horsa case is awaited 
with unusual interest. But no straining of the law 
toward leniency is to be looked for at the other end, 
and it is quite likely that the next Spanish gunboat 
which overhauls a vessel in the act of landing an ex- 
pedition will take no prisoners, to become the occa- 
sion of international complications. 
* * * 

THERE was some stir a few weeks ago over a report 
that the Turkish government, incensed by the Arme- 
nian resolutions adopted by congress, proposed to 
sever diplomatic relations with us by recalling its 
minister at Washington. The report was officially 
denied from Constantinople, but no one any longer 
attaches the slightest importance to Turkish ofticial 
denials. The recall has now actually taken place, but 
the name of the new minister is announced simulta- 
neously, so it would appear that the procedure is in- 
tended as a personal rebuke to the hapless Mavroyeni 
Bey for failing to silence congress, rather than as a 
severance of relations with our government. That 
the Turkish government is quite equal to such an ab- 
surdity as this may be inferred from the violence with 
which it took the Khedive of Egypt to task for allow- 
ing the Anglo-Egyptian expedition to start up the 
Nile. The poor khedive was almost as helpless in 
the one case as Mavroyeni Bey in the other. Minis- 
ter Terrell, who has been visiting friends in Texas, 
has been summoned to Washington by the president. 
Possibly this is a precursor to his return to Constanti- 
nople. The missionary, Mr. Knapp, has at last reached 
that city, and it is proper that the investigation of his 
case should be proceeded with without delay. Mr. 
Riddle, who is in charge in Minister Terrell’s absence, 
seems to have the right kind of fibre in his composi- 
tion, and may be trusted to see to it that Mr. Knapp 
comes to no harm while the matter is pending. 

* * * 

Ir might have been supposed that the magnanimity 
shown by the South African Republic in commuting 
the sentences of the leaders of the reform committee 
at Johannesburg would improve the relations between 
England and the Transvaal. On the contrary, the 
intemperate and ill-considered conduct of Mr. Cham- 
berlain has made the situation worse than before. 
Mr. Chamberlain does not take kindly to ridicule, and 
such shafts as Punch aimed at him the other day, in 
its cartoon showing him disarmed by Oom Paul in a 
feneing bout, reach their mark and rankle. In face 
of the disclosures made in the cipher despatches, ex- 
hibiting Cecil Rhodes as a trickster and a stock-job- 
bing conspirator, Mr. Chamberlain extenuated his 
offense in the house of commons, enlarged upon the 
services Which he had rendered, and commended the 
British South Africa Company for refraining from 
action on his resignation. It is perfectly safe to say 
that there will be no lasting peace in South Africa so 
long as Cecil Rhodes remains a director in the British 


South Africa Company, and a trusted official of the. 


British government. The demand of the Transvaal 
government that he and those implicated with him in 
the affair should be punished is a reasonable one. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s conduct makes him particeps crimi- 
nis, after the offense if not before. 


Tuar the protracted and ponderous} @onstitutional 
debate upon the Dupont case, which consumed weeks 
in the senate, was essentially a sham is indicated by 
the fact that when the vote was taken upon admitting 
Mr. Dupont to the vacant seat from Delaware, the 
division was along party lines. Every Republican 
voted for him, and every Democrat and Populist voted 
against him. As to the latter group of senators, it is 
an open secret that the Populists of Republican ante- 
cedents would have voted to seat Mr. Dupont, had it 
not been that his vote would have reénforced the anti- 
silver senators, The actual pivot on which the deci- 
sion, which was reached by a majority of one, turned, 
therefore, was not any grave constitutional point, but 
the claimant’s attitude on the silver question. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


The prize contest mentioned in the Journat of May 7 will 
close July 1. 


The Martha’s Vineyard summer school prospectus is very 
attractive, both in its presentation of the men and subjects that 
will make a course interesting and profitable, and in the way in 
which the charms of the island as a teachers’ vacation retreat 
are outlined. Dr. W. A. Mowry of Hyde Park, Mass., contin- 
ues as manager. 


Miss Lucy Wheelock announces that she will openin Septem- 
ber a kindergarten and primary school at 284 Dartmouth street, 
Boston (next the Vendome), under the auspices of the new 
Chauncy-hall school. The beautiful Back Bay residence is 
one of the most attractive schools in this country. It is to be 
furnished regardless of expense for the express purpose of 
having art in painting, draperies, and other decorations an 
education in itself. The instruction and equipment will be in 
keeping with the latest and best. 


We present to our readers this week a portrait of George F. 
Jewett of the Rayen school, Youngstown, Ohio. Mr. Jewett 
is a native of Pepperell, Mass., a graduate from the four years’ 
advanced course in the Bridgewater normal school; from Har- 
vard College (class of ’86), and has studied and traveled ex- 
tensively in Europe. He has had experience as a high school 
principal in Marlboro’, Mass., in Rutger’s College preparatory 
school, in Putnam, Conn., and in the Harvard summer school. 
He is a member of the Berlin Chemical Society. The Rayen 
school is one of the leading secondary schools west of the 
Alleghenies; it is doubtful if any other school in the entire 
West has had so many pupils pass Harvard examinations in 
recent years. Mr. Jewett has called around him a faculty of 
exceptional strength, in evidence of which we have but to call 
attention to the recent experiments by Messrs. Jewett, Atwater, 
and Stanford inthe matter of the X rays. They give exhibitions 
in which they offer their students and the public the privilege of 
looking at a bunch of keys through a pine board, and at a nail 
through the bottom of a wooden chair; and also through a book 
two inches thick, a pine board, and the bottom of a chair to- 
gether, making nearly four inches of solid substance. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION. 


FRIDAY, JULY 3. 

9.45 a.m. ‘ Moral Instruction in Elementary Schools,” by 
Emerson E. White, Columbus, O., chairman of committee on 
moral education. 3.00 p.m. ‘* The Preparation of Manual 
Training and Technical Teachers a Function of the Technical 
College,” by Charles H. Keyes, Pasadena, Cal., of committee 
on technological education. 

SATURDAY, JULY 4. 

9.45 a.m. ‘* Higher Life of the American College,” by John E. 
Bradley, Jacksonville, Ill., chairman committee on higher edu- 
cation. 3.00 p.m. ‘* How the Will Combines with Intellect in 
the Higher Orders of Knowing,” by William T. Harris, Washing- 
ton, D. C., of committee on psychological inquiry. 

MONDAY, JULY 6. 

9.45 a. m. **Schoolroom Hygiene,” by William A. Mowry, 
Hyde Park, Mass., chairman committee on school sanitation. 
3.00 p.m. “* The High School and Its Functions,” by William 
H. Bartholomew, Louisville, Ky., chairman committee on sec- 
ondary education. 

TUESDAY, JULY 7. 

9.45a.m. “The Business Side of City School Systems,” 
by Aaron Gove, Denver, Col., chairman committee on city 
school systems. 


N. E. A. — BUFFALO MEETING, 
JULY 7-10, 1896. 
Scnuoot Boarp Rooms, 
Mason Srreet, Boston. 

President N. C. Dougherty has provided for the Buffalo 
meeting one of the best programmes ever arranged for the 
teachers of America. The educational journals will publish 
this programme. 

Railroad tickets will be good returning till July 31. The 
rates will be for all points one fare, plus $2.00 membership fee. 
From Boston this is $10.15 via the Fitchburg road, plus $2.00; 
and by the Boston & Albany, $10.65, plus $2.00. There will be 
day trains from Boston, avoiding the expense of a sleeper. 
There are good night trains for those who wish to avoid heated 
day travel. 

The headquarters will be the Iroquois; board, $4.00 a day. 
The Niagara gives the same rate. The International at Niag- 
ara Falls makes a $3.06 rate. The Tifft house, the Genesee, 
the Mansion, $3.00 each; the Guerre, $2.50; the Stafford, the 
Continental, and the Broezel, $2.00; the Richelieu and Tremont, 
$1.50. 

Itis desirable that there be a large attendance from Massa- 
chusetts. Further information will be gladly furnished by 
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*OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Essenti1AL Lessons 1N Human PuystoLoGy AND 
Hygiene ror Scnoots. By Winifred E. Baldwin, M.D. 
Boston, New York, and Chicago: The Werner School Book 
Company. Cloth. 192 pp. Illustrated. 

It is but a few years since physiology was recognized as an 
elementary school subject. More than fifty years ago Horace 
Mann devoted an annual report almost exclusively to the im- 
portance of teaching physiology in the schools, and the only 
result was that he was pronounced a crank by people in and 
out of school. Absolutely no advance was made for nearly 
half a century, until Mary H. Hunt used teaching of physiology 
as the means of linking the schools to the temperance work of 
the W. C. T. U. The result every one knows. Her success 
as judged by the influence of legislatures, governors, and party 
leaders has never been equalled by any educator, if, indeed, by 
all educators, since the days of Thaddeus Stevens and Horace 
Mann. It is not surprising that it has taken time to winnow 
and perfect the text-books that were necessitated by the new 
demands. ‘True, there were men of genius who grasped the 
situation, and Dr. Baldwin’s father was one of these; but time 
has wrought wonders, and the son, with all modern professional 
advantages, has given the essential lessons of physiology in a 
clear, non-technical, scientific manner, and in the best of spirit. 


BrenntAL Exections. By Raymond L. Bridgman. 

Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 153 pp. 

Mr. Bridgman is an expert on all legislative activity. He is 
a skillful and brilliant legislative journalist, painstaking, con- 
scientious, and devoted to his profession, with the ardor of a 
statesman. For nearly a quarter of a century he has reported 
legislative doings in the tedium of committee hearing, in the 
routine of the passing of measures from one stage to another, 
and in the heat of debate. 
of never having been suspected of being personally interested 
in coloring any report, or furthering any legislation. He con- 
siders the Biennial craze unstatesmanlike and every way 
vicious, and in this monograph he states with great clearness 
his convictions on this subject. It is by far the most scholarly 
presentation that either side of the question has received, and 
if it should have extensive reading, would turn the tide suffi- 
ciently to defeat the measure with the people. He shows the 
crudity of the ‘* green legislature,” the value of frequent elec- 
tions as educational influences, and the gain to the mischievous 
phases of corporations in biennial elections. The book can but 
make converts to what has been the unpopular side, of the 
question. 


Hisrory or Maruematics. B 
W. W. Rouse Ball. New York: Macmillan & Co., 66 Fifth 
avenue. Cloth. 160 pp. Price, 65 cents. 

Whoever is interested in the history of mathematics will find 
this monograph of value. It popularizes a difficult subject. It 
presents concisely and directly in an interesting style a com- 
plete outline of the subject, and an all-sufficient biographical 
notice of every man who has been prominent in making mathe- 
matical history. ‘The foundation was laid by the Ionian Greeks 
and all Greek influences, middle age progress, changes of the 
Renaissance and the modern mathematics are well considered, 
It is the best treatise in the space, and the most for the money 
that has been presented. There is enough of it. It is reliable 
and interesting. 


PRIMER OF THE 


Ernics or MARRIAGE. 
Stockham, M.D. Chicago: Alice B. 
Cloth. 136 pp. Price, $1.00. 

This is indeed the statement of plain facts in plain language. 
Dr. Stockham is unquestionably a pure-minded woman, with 
high aspirations and a noble purpose. ‘ Karezza”’ controverts 
the prevailing ideas of baseness and degradation associated with 
the sexual nature, makes a plea for a better birthright for the 
child, for a controlled and designed maternity, and aims to lead 
individuals to a higher development of themselves, through a 
knowledge of their creative powers. ‘* Karezza” is the product 
of knowledge and experience, and is presented to the world with 
a deep, abiding faith, that its teachings will lead individuals to 
purer lives, to right understanding and appreciation of the sex 
functions, to intelligent control of propagation, and, finally, 
through right adjustment in most sacred relations, to the ideal 
marriage. 


KAREZZA : By Alice B. 


Stockham & Co. 


Henry Horr & Co., New York, present “German 
and French Poems for Memorizing,” selections prescribed by 
the examination department of the University of the State of 
New York. : 


Messrs. Macmittan & Co., New York, issue, from 
the pen of Gustav Schmoller, a monograph on ‘‘ The Mercan- 
tile System and Its Historical Significance,” illustrated from 
Prussian history, it being a chapter from the ‘‘ Studien Ueber 
die Wirthschaftliche Politik Friedrichs des Grossen. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE EASY PRIMER, Price, 24 cents. Boston: Bosnto School Supply 
Company. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVER WENDELL 
Morse, Jr. In two volumes. 
By Alice Brown, Price, $1.25. 


HOLMES, By John 
Price, $4.00.— By OAK AND THORN. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

HE SEATS OF THE MiGury. By Gilbert Parker. Price, 81.50.—Tuie 
VERBALIST, By Alfred Ayres. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


THE Mystery OF HANDWRITING, By J. Harrington Keene. Price, 


$2.00, WHAT THby SAY_IN NEw ENGLAND, Collected by Clifton 
Johnson. Price, $1.25.——-MARIA By Phebe M. Kendall, 
Price $2.00. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


Bricur Licur, 
Straub & Co, 

Tur IDEAL Or UNIVERSITIES. By Adolf Brodbeck, 
New York: Metaphysical Publishing Company. 

Tue LURE OF FAME, By Clive Holland. New York: New Amster- 
dam Book Company. 

MACAULAY’S EssAY ON MILTON, 
Smith. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

SPENCERIAN PENMANSIIP. 
Edition. Six numbers, 
Book Company. 

AMERICAN ORATIONS (Volume [.), 
Arthur Twining Hadley. 
Sons. 


By 8S. W. Straub. Price, 35 cents. Chicago: S. W. 


Price, $1.50. 


Edited, with notes, by Herbert A. 


Common School Course. 


Vertical 
rice, 8 cents each. 


New York: American 


1 Price, $1.25.——Economics, B 
Price, $2.50. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, Suit 101 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Il, 


To him is accorded the rare honor ~- 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 
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4 IB OEATER 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. : 
AGASSIZ OBSERVATORY 
$ 2.390 FT. 
TABLE OF HOTEL RATES. 
Prive. 
House. SS | Twoin | One in Per Manager. 
| Room. | Room. | Week. 
Maplewood Hotel........- 500 $2.50} $2.50} $15-30]| Ainslee & Webster..... ++++++++Maplewood, N. H. 
Maplewood Cottage....-...-- 100 1.50 2.00 | 124-20] Charles S. 
The Uplands.......... 150| 1.50} 1.75| 9-10| F. H. 
The 100 1.50 2.00 8-10 | F. Seymour....- 
Strawberry Hill House............... 100 1.25 1.50 8-10 | J. K. Barrett...... 66 
Alpine House....- . 80 1.50 1.75 9-12 | C. H. 
Turner House and Cottage ........... 75 1.25 1.75 8-12 | J. N. Turner & Son..... 
Bellevue House. 75 1.00 1.25 8-12 | David S. Phillips........ “6 
§The Gramercy 75 1.50 2.00 8 E. Stumpson......--- “ 
Howard House..... 70 { 8-14] F. E. Derbyshire......... “ 
Columbus 75 1,25 1.25 7-0 | G. Allen 
5.506 000% 50 1.00 1.50 7-10} E. S. Davis & “ 
6% 0080 50 1.00 1.25 7-9 |J.H.A. Bruce........- 
The 40 1.00 1.50 7-12 | R. T. 
Elm House....... 3944055504 25 1.00 6-8 | R.M. “ 
Central House........ 20 1.00 1.00 6-7 | A. P. Rowe..... 
Men. Women. * Formerly Centennial House. 


§ Formerly Avenue House, 


In Reply to the Question, 


“Do you recommend head-line Copy Books?” R. K. Row, 
Kingston, Ontario, says in his article on Vertical Writing 


in the Boston Journal of Education : 


* YES. Where one teacher in a thousand can get excel- 
lent results without the use of Copy Books, nine hundred 


will fail and the other ninety and nine will not be able 
to do their best work.” 


Don’t be a failure. 


and nine. 


SPENCERIAN VERTICAL PENMANSHIP.—Co 
per dozen, $0 96; Shorter Course, six numbers, per 
trial of Vertical Writing, 


Don't be one of the ninety 
Get copy-books, and get THE BEST. 


SPENCERIAN 
Vertical Penmanshi Dp, 


Just published, embodies the grace, symmetry, and artistic 
and mechanical beauty which have made the Spencerian 
System the standard of writing in American schools. 


mmon School Course, seven numbers, 
dozen, $0.72. 
or if books in use are unsatisfactory 
and correspond with us with reference to introduction. 


If you contemplate a 
examine the Spencerian, 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


WASHINCTON SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
Chicago 


Also at Cincinnati 


Boston 


Atlanta 


and Portland, Ore. 
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MACMILLAN & PuBLicaTions. 
THE INTERPRETATION OF LITERATURE. 


By WILLIAM HENRY CRAWSHAW, A.M., 
: Professor of English Literature in Colgate University. j 
Cloth. 12mo. Pp. x, 235. %1.00. 


rt, and seeks, not to examine it from without, but to interpret it from within. 
agaries, but presents a logical and sensible method based on fundame 
, its several elements, both of substance and of form. 


— 


The work emphasizes the conception of literature as an art 
a method for such study. It is in no sense a book of ¥ 
exposition of the nature of literature, its various classes 
to the several literary types. Outlines for study follow the detailed discussions ; 


The work appeals to teachers, students, and general readers. It will be found he 
aim is both theoretical and practical. 


It endeavors to outline, briefly but comprehensively, a 
ntal principles. In four preliminary chapters, the author gives an f 
; The remainder of the book is devoted to the application of these general principles 
and In an appendix is given a carefully prepared list of classified masterpieces chronologically arranged. 
Ipful in connection with reading clubs and university extension courses, as well as with classes in literature. Its 


The Function of Criticism at the Present Time. in Peepueation: 


By MATTHEW ARNOLD, Guide to the Study of Literature ) 
AN ESSAY ON STYLE. — 
By WALTER PATER. ESSA Y ON GRAY. 


Cloth, 75 cents; Paper, 25 cents. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Studies in Structure and Style. 


By W. T. BREWSTER, A.M., Tutor in Rhetoric and English Composition in Columbia College. i 
16mo. Cloth. Price, %1.10. 


The work is based on seven modern English Essays, and is furnished with an Introduction by Professor G. R. CARPENTER, Columbia 
College, author of “ Exercises in Rhetoric and English Composition.” 


THE HANNIBALIAN WAR. Being Selections from Books XXIIL. and XXIV. of Livy. | Y By Rienarp Lopar M. A., Professor of History in the University of Glasg 
LIV Y. Adapted for the Use of Beginners. With Introduction, Notes, Vocabulary, etc., by EDWARD RICHE LIE U. formerly Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. Foreign Statesman 
P. COLERIDGE, B. A., late of Oriel College, Oxford. (Llementary Classics. New Volume.) Series. Vol. 1. 12mo, Cloth. Pp. x, 235. Price, 75 cents. 
lé6mo. Cloth. Pp. lxvii, 142. Price, 40 cents, net. 


Nepos, by J. Edmund Barss of the Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Ct. It will contain, besides seven ** Lives” and the “Prafatio,” notes, maps, a special vocabulary, 
word groups, and exercises based on the text for translation into Latin. These last will all be in the form of continuous prose, carefully graded, and the grammatical 
notes on each portion of text will be especially full with reference to constructions to be used in the corresponding exercise, The notes have as their especial object the ue 
training of the pupil in the difficult act of idomatic English translation, by free comment on peculiarities of Latin expression and SUGGESTED TRANSLATION in cases when 
the pupil, by himself, would almost certainly fall into the barbarisms of schoolboy Latin-English, 
Allen and Greenough, Bennett, Gildersleeve-J.odge and Harkness. 


ACMILLAN & CO, will publish in the early autumn another volume in the American edition of their “ Elementary Classics Series,’’ SELECTIONS FROM CORNELIUS 


Long vowels will be marked, and references given to the grammars of (i 
rhe text will have the topical headings characteristic of the series. } 


‘The Modern Reader’s Bible. 
A SERIES OF BOOKS From THE SACRED SCRIPTURES PRESENTED IN MODERN LITERARY FORM. 
In Small 18mo, Cloth, Extra. Price, 50 cents each. 
Each Number of the Series is Edited, with an Introduction, by RICHARD G. MOULTON, M.A. (Camb.), Ph.D. (Penn,), 
Professor of Literature in English in the University of Chicago. 7 
The purpose of this Series has regard to the Bible as part of the world’s Literature, without reference to questions of religious 7 
or historic criticism. The text will be that of the Revised Version, the marginal readings being usually preferred. 


WISDOM SERIES. HISTORY SERIES. , 


IN FOUR VOLUMES. IN FIVE VOLUMES, 
: GENESIS. Bible History, Part 1: Formation of the Chosen Nation. 
THE PROVERBS. A Miscellany of Sayings and Poems embodying Isolated Observations of Life. 


THE EXODUs. Bible History, Part Lf: Migration of the Chosen Nation to the Land of Promise,— Book 
of Exodus, with Leviticus and Numbers. 


THE JUDGES. Bible History, Part II1: The Chosen Nation in its Efforts towards Secular Government. 
lone — Books of Joshua, Judges, I Samuel. 
srvations of Life. Now Ready. ‘ 
THE KINGS. Bible History, Part LV: The Chosen Nation under a Secular Government side by side with 
ECCLESIASTES — WISDOM OF SOLOMON, Each is a Series of Connected Writings embodying, a Theocracy. — Books of Il Samuel, | and IL Kings. 
from different standpoints, a Solution of the Whole Mystery of Life. Now Ready. THE CHRONICLES. Ecclesiastical History of the Chosen Nation.— Books of Chronicles, Ezra, Ne- 
hemiah, 


Now Ready. 
ECCLESIASTICUS. A Miscellany including longer compositions, still embodying only Isolated Ob- 


THE BOOK OF JOB. A Dramatic Poem in which are embodied Varying Solutions of the Mystery of 
Life. Now Ready. 
DEUTERONOMY. ‘The Orations and Songs of Moses, constituting his Farewell te the People of Israel. 


PROPHECY SERIES, 


IN FOUR VOLUMES, 
BIBLICAL IDYLS. The Lyric Idy] of Solomon's Song, and the Epic Idyls of Ruth, Esther, and Tobit. ISAIAH. JEREMIAH. EZEKIEL. THE MINOK PROPHETS. 


‘The ‘Temple Shakespeare. 


HAKESPEARE’S WORKS, edited by Mr. IsrarL GoLtancz, who contributes to each volume a concise preface, a full glossary and brief notes, are here published in 
S the daintiest of pocket editions. Each volume will have a frontispiece in photogravure, and a specially designed title-page by Mr. WALTER CRANE, The text is 


that of the standard ‘*Globe” edition, with numbered lines, so that the references so commonly made to that edition will apply equally well to the “TEMPLE”? SHAKESPEARE. i i 
The volumes will be issued in three styles:—bound in limp cloth at 45 cents; in paste grain roan, strong and flexible, 65 cents; in cloth, printed on writing paper, with 
wide margins for notes, 65 cents, They are printed in black and red, and, with the exception of the wide-margin edition for note-taking, on handmade paper specially { 
manufactured for the series; great care has been devoted to every detail of production. \ 
VoLUuMES Now READY ARE: ; IN PREPARATION: & 

Merchaat of Venice. Richard IF. Timon of Athens. 

of Verona. As Vou Like It. Hienry Partli.,; Part If. Satine 
i ‘Taming of the Shrew. Mienry V. ing 

AIDs shat Ends Well. Mienry VE. Part Part Othello. Anthony and Cleopatra. 
dy of Errors Twelfth Night. Part Troilus and Cressida. Cymbeline, 

Meck A i Ab Nothin Wiater’s Tale. (Here, as in the case of Henry LV., Coriolanus. Pericles. f 
ost > King John. each Part is a separate volume.) Titus Audren'cus. Poems. 
Nighv’s Dream. Richard IEE. Romeo and Juliet. 


Ready Shortly. 
SECOND AMERICAN EDITION OF 


HT’S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. | AMERICAN EDITION OF ] 
Schools, High Schovls tewtenien & KNIGHT'S ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. 


Assistant Principal in the Academic Department of Stevens Institute, Hoboken, N. J. . By FRANK L. SEVENOAK, A.M. : 
Revised from entirely new plates, and reprinted in new and larger type. 


A FEW WORKS on NATURE STUDY. | 
SECOND EDITION. THE STORY OF THE HILLS. THE GREAT WORLD'S PARM 


Ready Shortly. 


; K ABOUT MOUNTAINS FOR GENERAL READERS. SOME ACCOUNT OF NATURE’S CROPS AND HOW THEY ARE GROWN. fh 
ROMANCE OF THE INSECT WORLD. \ H. N. HUTCHINSON, B.A., By SELINA GAYE. 

By L. BADEROCH. | of “The With Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth. $1.50. 

With Illustrations by MARGARET BApENocH and Others, With 16 full-page illustrations. 
Cloth, gilt top. $1.25. 12mo. Cloth extra. $1.50. SUNSHINE. 
| By AMY JOHNSON, L.L.A. i 
SHORT STUDIES IN NATURE KNOWLEDGE. INMATES OF MY HOUSE AND GARDEN. Formerly Head Mistress of the Royal Academy, Inverness. 
\N INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE OF PHYSIOGRAPHY. ” A First Book on the Laws of Light. With over 150 Illustrations. 
« Eggenaginy With Illu seas by Theo. Carreras. 12mo. Cloth. $125. New and Cheaper Edition. 12mo, Cloth. $1.25. 


8vo. Cloth. Pp. 307. $1.10. 


MACMILLAN & CO., luli, 66 Fifth Ave., New York. | 
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For Brain - Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is, without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental and 
Nervous Exhaustion ; and where 
the system has become debilita- 
ted by disease, it acts as a general 
tonic and vitalizer, affording sus- 
tenance to both brain and body. 
Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: “I have met with the greatest 
and most satisfactory results in dyspepsia 
and general derangement of the cerebral and 


nervous systems, causing debility and ex- 
haustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


June 3: Alabama Colored State Association, 
Anniston, Ala. 

June 16-19: Texas State Association of Super- 
intendents and Principals, Austin, Texas. 

June 16-22: North Carolina Teachers’ Assem- 
bly, Asheville, N. C. 

June 22: Washington State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Spokane, Wash. 

June 23-25: Arkansas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Arkadelphia, Ark. 

June 23: Texas Colored Teachers’ State Asso- 
ciation, Corsicana, Tex. 

June 23-25: Missouri State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Carthage, Mo. 

June 24-26: University Convocation of New 
Yorl:, Albany, N. Y. 

June 30: West Virginia Educational Associ- 
ation, Charleston, W. Va. 

June 30-July 1: Manual Training Teachers’ 
Association of America, New York City. 

June 30-—July 1,2: Ohio State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Put-in-Bay, Ohio. 

June 30—July 1, 2: Alabama Educational Asso- 
ciation, Talladega, Ala. 

June 30-July 3: South Carolina Teachers’ 
Association, Rock Hill, 8. C. 

July 1-3: New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Rochester, N. Y. 

July 7-9: New York State Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Auburn, N. Y. 

July 7-10: Music Teachers’ National Associ- 
ation, Denver, Colo. 

July 7-10: National Educational Association, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

July 9, 10, 11, and 13: American Institute of 
Instruction, Bethlehem, N. H. 

July 14-17 :Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Bloomsburg, Pa. 

July 14-31: Georgia State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Cumberland Island, Ga. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE. 

Graduating exercises at Farmington normal 
school will occur June 11, the graduating class 
numbering forty-two. 

When the Freeport supervisor of schools 
looked over the supplies at the high school on 
the opening of the spring term, he found that 
rats had destroyed $100 worth of books during 
vacation. That hunger for knowledge should 
be discouraged. 

The school committee of Damariscotta has 
voted to employ women as teachers in all the 
schools of that town. 

Miss Alice Luce, who has recently been 
honored with the degree of doctor of phil- 
osophy, magna cum laude, conferred by the 
University of Heidelberg, is a Maine girl. 

A correspondent of the Bangor Commercial 
says he has tried for years to find a scholar in 
the Bangor public schools who could give the 
bounds of the city of Bangor. 

The West Penobscot Teachers’ Association 
met recently at North Bradford. Among the 
subjects discussed were: ‘‘ How Can We In- 
crease the Vocabularies of Our Pupils ?” 
Value of Silent Reading?” ‘Should 
We Have Written Examinations in Rural 
Schools?” ‘*How Can a Teacher Interest 
Her Pupils in the’ Best Literature?” ‘* How 
Can a Teacher Help Pupils to Study After 
They Leave School?” “ What to Teach Be- 
sides Text-books.” 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The second annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Academy Teachers of New Hampshire 
will be held at the Conference Seminary in 
Tilton, May 22 and 23, beginning at 1.30. Ad- 
dresses will be given by President Tucker, 
President Murkland, Superintendent Gowing, 
and several of the principals and teachers of 
our New Hampshire private schools. There 
will be discussions upon many questions of 
vital interest to teachers. It is very desirable 
that the teachers of cur New Hampshire acade- 
mies should become better acquainted with 
each other in the interests of good fellowship, 
and helpfulness in the common service. To 
that end the committee of arrangements intend 
to add to a strong practical programme of dis- 
cussions, a social feature. On Friday evening 
the address by Dr. Tucker will be followed by 
a reception and sociable in the parlors of the 
seminary. Greatly reduced fares will be given 
on all the Boston & Maine system. Teachers 
are cordially invited to attend, and it is espec- 
ially desired that this invitation shall include 
wives of teachers and all lady teachers. To 
secure accommodations at Tilton, notice should 
be sent to Professor George L. Plimpton, Til- 
ton, N. H. An early reply will be of great 
service to the executive committee. Address 
the secretary, George W. Bingham, Derry, N.H. 


VERMONT. 


May 1 the University of Vermont celebrated 
the birthday of Ira Allen, the founder of the 
university. The speakers were, E. L. Ingalls, 
J. S. Battles, and D. P. Kingsley. Music was 
furnished by the Glee Club. After the ad- 
dresses Mr. G. G. Benedict presented to the 
institution a portrait of President John Wheeler, 
with an interesting address. The university 
was opened in 1800, and Dr. Wheeler was its 


sixth president. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Boston Janitors’ Mutual Benefit Asso- 
ciation, H. P. MacDonald, president, has ar- 


ranged fora series of practical talks on their 
spdiveelonsl work at Gould Hall, 3 Boylston 
place, on Thursday evenings. This is a move- 
ment deserving of all praise. The public can 
well aid the association in any way in its power. 

The sixth meeting of the Franklin County 
Association was held at Orange this year. The 
addresses before the entire body, in general 
session, were by A. W. Edson on * Habit Train- 
ing,” and A. E. Winship on “ The Soloist, 
Leader, and Accompanist.” The high school 
section was addressed by W. H. Whiting, 
Bertha Morgan, J. W. Macdonald, F. S. Brick, 
and C. A. Holbrook; the grammar section by 
Mrs. P. E. Parker; the primary section by 
Maria Benson and Lucy H. Symonds. 

Miss Sarah Arnold addressed the Boston 
schoolmasters at the Parker house, after their 
dinner, recently, on ‘‘ Observations and Sug- 
gestions on the Boston Primary Schools.” 

The American Humanitarian League has 
issued a pamphlet in opposition to military 
drill in the public schools, and sustains its posi- 
tion by articles received from sundry persons 
and papers. Among them is Dr. D. A. Sargent, 
director of the Hemenway gymnasium at Har- 
vard University. He declares that ‘‘ military 
drill, as a physical exercise, does not, to any 
extent, meet the physical demands of the body.” 
This opinion will have weight, in view of the 
reputation of Dr. Sargent as an expert in physi- 
cal culture. 

The present corps of teachers at Ames Acad- 
emy, at Shelburne Falls, have all been re-elected 
for another year. 

RHODE ISLAND. 


The special legislative committee appointed 
to investigate the Rhode Island College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts, in Kingston, has 
made a long report, criticising the management 
of the institution. There are only 114 pupils, 
and the yearly salary list is more than $30,000. 
This list is considered very large for the amount 
of work accomplished. ‘The hours of study are 
too limited, and the general services of the 


If You are Going to 
a Summer School, 


Write for circular giving particulars. 


and return is #15.25. 


Ticket not limited as to time. 


Falls during the Summer School, 


Write for the SEVFNTY-PAGE circular, telling 
all about the NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL 
at GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


Reduced Railroad Rates from all points in New England 
and from all points on the line of the “D.& H.” road. 


Asummer excursion ticket from Buffalo to Caldwell, on Lake George, 
This is only nine miles beyond Glens Falls; 
so this is the cheapest way to get from Buffalo to Glens Falls and back, 
Low rates to clubs and on combi- 
nations of classes or courses. Circulars free. 

Address SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Manager, 


Principal STANISLAS LEROy of the Normal School of Languages, Boston, will have classes at Glens 
He may be addressed for particulars at 122 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Attend 


Four Departments. 
Many Courses. 
Nearly Forty Instructors. 


GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


Summer School of 
Manual Craining 


ciples of manual training. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, New York. 


* 
Manual training for elementary schools, wood-joinery, « 
wood-carving, freehand drawing, mechanical drawing, * 
quipment unsurpassed. 

oe CHARLES A, BENNETT, Teachers College, Morningside Heights, New York City. ¢ 


July 6th—August 8th 


For circular, address 


Cornell University 


_Courses are offered in Greek, Comparative Philology, Latin, German, French, S vanish, Italian, English, 
History, Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Drawing and Art, Mechanical Drawing and Designing, 
and Experimental Engineering. For circulars apply to DAVID F. HOY, Irmaca, N. Y. 


SUMMER SCHOOL, 
July 6 — August 15, 1896. 


Aloud. 


GO FROM THE BUFFALO MEETING 


To Chautauqua July 11th 


All Western Tickets good until Sept. Ist. 

The Collegiate Department (opening July 11), under Pres. William 
R. Harper, offers 106 courses, given by 72 instructors. 

School of Pedagogy, Pres. W. 
Dean, Courses (1) General Pedagogy, (2) Psychology, (3) Kindergarten 
Theory and Methods, (4) Primary Methods, (5) Grammar School Methods, 
(6) English Literature and Composition, (7) Physiography, (8) Nature 
Study, (9) Form, Drawing and Color, (10) Physical Training, (11) Reading 
Practice Kindergartens and Primary Classes, 

Cost of Living and Tuition Fees at the minimum. 


L. Herey, of Teachers’ College, N.Y., 


from 8.30 to 1. 


_ General Daily Schedule of Lectures, Addresses, Concerts, Readings and Enter- 
tainments offers a delightful variety for afternoons and evenings. Classes in session 
Write for Catalogue of courses, etc., to 

W. A. DUNCAN, Sec., Syracuse, N. Y. 


When writing to advertisers;please mention the “ Journal of Eduction,” Boston. 


DE POTTER’S FIRST-CLASS VACATION PARTIES 
sail in May, June, July, 


Fall and Winter, FOR 
ALL PARTS OF 
Inclusive and moder- 


ate charge. Unequaled 

arrangements. Illustrated programs free. Steamship 
and circular R.R. tickets. ‘17 years of uninterrupted 
success.” A. DE POTTER, B’way and 42d St., N.Y, 


instructors appeared to be very light. The 
board of management is also criticised for start- 
ing building operations, and then going to the 
legislature and asking for funds to complete 
the unauthorized work. The last request of 
that kind came a few days ago, and was for 
$10,000. The committee recommends that no 
more contracts be entered into and no more 
debts incurred without express legislative con- 
sent. 

The commencement day orators at Brown 
University have been chosen as follows: Irving 
H. Gamwell, Holliston, Mass.; Clarence M. 
Gallup, Norwich, Conn.; Robert S Phillips, 
New Bedford; George Hopkinson, Perkinsville, 
Vt.; Champlin Burrage, Portland, Me. ; Charles 
S. Steadman, Albany, N. Y.; William C. Bliss, 
East Providence; George E. Coghill, Rose- 
ville, Ill. 

At the request of the branch association of 
Collegiate Alumnz, Mrs. Margaret Deland is 
preparing a paper on ‘The Change in the 
Feminine Ideal.’’ She is to deliver a_ lec- 
ture in Providence for the benefit of the 
woman’s. college building in connection with 
Brown University. 

CONNECTICUT. 

The spring meeting of the Hartford County 
Teachers’ Association will be held Saturday, 
May 23, at Hartford, beginning at 10 a.m. The 
topic of the meeting will be ‘‘ Language.” An 
address on **‘ The Teaching of English” will be 
given by Superintendent C. N. Kendall of New 
Haven. The address will be followed by an 
exhibition of the methods used in teaching lan- 
guage to the deaf and dumb, illustrated by 
several classes from the American school for 
the deaf, under the direction of Principal 
Williams of that institution. 

At the twentieth annual convention of the 
Fairfield County Teachers’ Association, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, Prin- 
cipal W. C. Foote of South Norwalk; vice- 
president, Principal L. E. Funnell of Stratford ; 
secretary, Miss Margaret E. Doyle of Bridge- 
port. 

In this year’s tax list Yale University appears 
as taxed on the valuation of $57,680. It has 
been generally supposed that the university 
was exempt from all taxation; but under its 
charter, dating back into the last century, it 
must pay local taxes on New Haven real estate, 
used as an investment, over and above a rental 
value of $6,000 a year. President Dwight’s 
report for the year 1895 shows the condition of 
the university better than any previous year. 


Yale has graduated 16,737 men. Dr. Benjamin 


Important. 


To rent, on Mt. Desert Island, in a quaint, out-of- 
the way fishing village, a new cottage, among spruce 
trees, by the sea, rocky points. pebbly beach, pleas- 
ant walks and seats, delightful buckboard drives, 


good boating and fishing, no society, quiet and rest- - 


ful; nine or ten bedrooms; rent, $250 for the season, 
or if party will fill cottage, will board them for $6.00 
to $9.00 a week. Address: 
C. S. LEFFINGWELL, 
Care of Journal of Education, 
% 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Summer Rest, 


WOODCLIFF, 
New Jersey. 


One hour and a half from New York. Excellent board 
and lodging for self-supporting gentlewomen. Terms, $3.50 
a week. Apply by letter or in person, on Wednesday 
mornings, from 10 to 12 o’clock, to 
MKs. ALBERT SPEYERS, 
; 24 West Twelfth Street, 
$t NEW YORK CITY, 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Summer Courses—July and August 


MATHEMATICS, LANGUAGES, 
SCLENCES. PEDAGOGY. 


At UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS; 


For circular, address the 
SECRETARY OF THE SUMMER COURSES. 


SUMMER COURSES 


AT THE 


Massachusetts lnstituie of Technology. 


Instruction will be given during June and July by 
members of the regular instructing staff of the Insti- 
tute, in Architecture, Analytical and Organic Chem- 
istry, Bacteriology, Biology, Physics (lectures and 
laboratory), French, German, Mathematics, Mechan- 
ism, Descriptive Geometry, Mechanical Drawing, 
and Shopwork. 

Although designed primarily to meet the needs of 
Students already in the Institute, these courses will 
offer special advantages to 

TEACHERS AND COLLEGE STUDENTS 
intending to apply for advanced standing in Sep- 
tember. 

Circulars, giving detailed information, will be 
mailed free on application, 

eow | H. W. TYLER, Ph.D., Secretary. 


ORDERS in three weeks ;” « 130 orders in.3% 

days “10 orders in every 12 calls.’ Conviss- 

ing book 30 cts. Money refunded if not satis 
factory. JAS. H. EARLE, Publisher, Boston. 
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ID). Stillman of Brooklyn, of the class of 1824 
is the oldest living graduate. ; 

There are nearly 3,000 more pupils enrolled 
in the public schools this year than last, and 
these 138,882 pupils are instructed by 3,631 
teachers. Surely ‘‘the schoolmaster is abroad” 
in Connecticut. 


MIDDDE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


The New York Alumnx of Mount Holyoke 
College, in hope of completing an endowment 
fund of $200,000 for that institution, arranged 
for two illustrated lectures at the Brooklyn 
lyceum, by Fraulein Antoine Stolle of the Ber- 
lin art school. The subjects of these lectures 
were the Vienna gallery and the Dresden 
gallery. 

The Commercial Advertiser prints the 
opinions of several well-known college pro- 
fessors of physics and chemistry on the limit- 
less field of research opened by the recent 
discovery of Professor Rontgen of Wiirzburg, 
Germany, in reference to the X-rays. Pro- 
fessors Robinson of Bowdoin, Tillman of United 
States Military Academy, Vaughan of Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and Chandler of United States 
Naval Academy are’ reported. All agree that 
that this discovery is likely to prove of great 
practical importance. Professor Vaughan says : 
‘“The dream of medical enthusiasts, that every 
part of the numan body may be rendered visible 
to the eye, seems now in a fair way to be 
realized.” 

Bicycle racing will receive encouragement 
from the colleges this year. The step that 
made this condition practicable.was taken at 
the annual meeting of the Intercollegiate Ath- 
letie Association, held in the Fifth-avenue 
hotel. The convention decided to give an 
entire day of racing, listing six events in all, 
in which special prizes will be given, and a cup 
to the college whose cyclists score the greater 
number of points in the several events. Another 
important matter passed upon was the report of 
the executive committee, recommending an alli- 
ance with the Amateur Athletic Union. The 
report was adopted. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The University of Pennsylvania will graduate 
in June 394 students, the smallest class in a 
number of years. This is accounted for by the 
raising of the standard of scholarship in nearly 
every department, and by the extension of the 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Much school work— good enough in a 
way—ends nowhere. The impression 
is gaining ground that SHORTHAND 
and TYPEWRITING have an aim. 


“PRACTICAL TYPEWRITING ” 
“INSTRUCTION in PRACTICAL SHORTHAND " 


By BATES TORREY, 
Have proved effective in all schools. 
Price of each, $1.50, postpaid. For examination, $1.00. 


COMER’S COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 
18-4t 666 Washington St., Boston. 


Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


Lafayette College, 


EASTON, PA. 


Seven courses in Arts, Philosophy and Science, 
Civil, Mining, Electrical Engineering and Chem- 
istry. Annual Commencement June 17th. Fall 
term begins September 17th. 

For Catalogues address The Registrar. 

Beston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 

Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
_W G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 

For circulars address 

Miss ELLEN Hypk, Principal. 


w 

QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BOYDEN, A. M. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 

For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WeSTFIELD, MAss. 


For both sexes. 


For catalogues address 
bead J. Gruerenoven, Princtpal 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


«000 LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Winsuie TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
A WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 

dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
‘'n public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer schools or institutes. 

Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Address 


STABLISHED IN 1884. . . 


Positions Filled, 4,000. 


EEKS Teachers who are ambitious for advancement 


rather than those without positions. 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATIO 


101 The Auditorium Building, Chicago. 


course in the medical department from three to 
four years, giving to the department the small- 
est graduating class it has had for ten years. 
Pittsburg, though the Fifth-avenue high 
school building is just completed, proposes to 
erect, at once, four more buildings, one central 
high and three intermediate, to meet the pres- 
ent educational wants of the city. 
_ The compulsdry education law, which went 
into operation a year ago, though it can be only 
partially enforced, has so increased the attend- 
ance at the public schools that more than 6,000 
children in Philadelphia can attend school only 
one-half the time prescribed by law, for the 
want of school accommodations. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


MICHIGAN. 
State Editor, E. L. Briaas, Coldwater. 

The twenty-sixth meeting of the Michigan 
Schoolmasters’ Club, held at Ann Arbor, March 
27-28, was probably the largest, and in many 
respects the most profitable meeting in its his- 
tory. Five conferences upon the subjects of 
Latin and Greek, English history, mathematics 
and physics, occupied one afternoon session. 
An evening address was given by President 
James H. Canfield on the value and possibilities 
of historical study. Mr. E. W. Dow presented 
the claims of history for a larger plan in the 
different grades and showed the limitations of 
this work in the Michigan schools and what is 
being done in other places. Professor Charles 
McKinney maintained that every high school 
should give a year to American government and 
history. Miss Ella Dean read an able paper 
giving her estimate of the value of general his- 
tory. Professor F. A. Barbour treated the 
historical development of English grammar. 
Dr. R. G. Boom has been reélected principal of 
the state normal school. It is reported that 
there will be some changes in the teaching force 
the next year. Miss H. A. Deering, for several 
years lady principal of Hillsdale College,has re- 
signed. Dr. G. L. Snyder will, at once, enter 
upon the duties of his office as president of the 
Agricultural College at Lansing. The third 
annual announcement of the university summer 
school, just issued, offers a great variety of 
studies under the best instruction, from June 
29 to August 7. 

Severa] public school teachers in Calhoun 
county have been asked by the board of exam- 
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(Highest Award World’s Fair) 


We have diplomas at prices to suit, and 


We keep on hand a large assortment of lithographed forms for di- 
plomas and certificates, with spaces provided in which you ean insert 
the name of your institution, its location, course of study, ete., thus 
completing the form; or we can do this work for you, securing, 
haps, a better result. 
supply them in any number on short notice. 
a diploma made exclusively for your school, we will be glad to submit 
sketches and estimates for approval. 

In writing us for samples, don’t forget to state kind of school, and 
the number needed. It is important that you giveus this information, 

We refer to Board of Education, City of Chicago, whose work we do. 


per- 
can 


If, however, you desire 


Cc. L. RICKETTS, 162 Dearborn St., Chicago, 
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FAIR. 
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iners either to stop dancing and card playing or 


resign their places. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
CALIFORNIA. 
J. W. Linscott, formerly of Jefferson, Mo., 
is superintendent of schools in SantaCruz county 
and president of the state teachers’ convention. 


COLORADO. 

Professor E. C. F. Krauss, assistant librarian 
at Colorado College, died May 2, after a brief 
For seven years he was professor in 
Harvard College and for two years was con- 
the Massachusetts Institute of 
Professor Krauss, by his amiable 
sterling character, and profound 
learning, had made many friends in Colorado, 
and his death means a great loss to the city in 


illness. 
nected with 


Technology. 
disposition, 


which he lived, 


TERRITORIES. 
ARIZONA. 

Governor L. C. Hughes has issued a full re- 
port of the condition of the schools of the terri- 
tory in connection with all other interests. It 
is really a remarkable presentation that he 


ten per cent. in one year. 


state superintendent. 


sity” in Germany. 


keeping. 


The 


makes of the possibilities of the territory in 
matters of fruits and grains. 
schools, with 11,319 pupils, a gain of more than 


There are 293 


The teachers are 


his own for such an undertaking. 
that this university be in or near Berlin, that it 
‘}include dormitories, as do most women’s col- 
leges, that some of the teachers attached to the 
present Berlin University give the instruction 
in the scientific course, and that—and here 
comes the mark of the ‘‘ woman’s university ”— 
the students be also instructed in higher house- 


state 


paid on an average $75.30 per month. 
property is valued at $405,446, an increase of 
seventeen per cent. in one year. 
urges greater power and responsibility for the 
teachers’ 
association should receive legislative encour- 


agement. He advocates free text-books. 
normal school should 
supported. 

FOREIGN. 


School 


The governor 


The 


be more generously 


There is talk of starting a ‘‘ woman’s univer- 
Professor Hottinger of 
Strasburg made known in public some plans of 


He suggests 


SCHOOL OF METHODS: 


Martha’s Vineyard 


THE LARGEST AND THE BEST-- THE OLDEST AND THE BROADEST. 
Wineteenth Annual Session. 


SUMMER 


Beginning July 13, 1896. 


Four Weeks. 
30 Instructors. 


| ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS: 


Attendance for 1895 was over 725 from 39 States and Territories, making this by far 
the Largest Summer School for Teachers in the United States. 


SCHOOL OF METHODS. 
ELEMENTARY COURSE. 
metic and Advanced Reading. GEORGE I. 
aa, A.M., Supt. of Schools, Newton, Mass. 
Civil Government. W. A. Mowry, Ph. D., Hyde 
Park, Mass. 
Drawing. Henry T. BAILEY, State Supervisor of 
Drawing, No. Scituate, Mass. 
Geography. FRANK F. MURDOCK, 
(Mass.) Normal School, 
History of the United States. CLARENCE E.M EL- 
ENEY, A.M., Teachers’ College, New Y ork City. 
Kindergarten. Miss Lucy WHEELOCK, Principal 
of the Chauncy Hall Kindergarten zpmning * lass, 
Boston, assisted by Miss GRACE A. Legg gr 
ruage, Literature, and Grammar. OBT. C. 
Mire AL A.M., Supervisor of Schools, Boston. 
Music, Vocal. FRIEDRICH ZUCHTMANN, Principal 
of the Springfield Conservatory of Music. ' 
Nature Study and Elementary Science. A. C. 
BoyDEN, A.M., Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School, 
and Miss 8. E. BRASSILL, Supervisor of Science, 
Quincy and Cambridge, Mass. 
Penmanship. Miss ANNA E. Hitt, Supervisor of 
Penmanship, Springfield, Mass. : 
Primary Methods in Language, Reading, Num- 
ber, and Busy Work. Miss MATHILDE E. COFFIN, 
Supervisor of Primary Schools, Detroit, Mich., and 
Miss E. M. Reep, Principal City Training School, 
Springfield, Mass. 
School Management. A.W. Epson, A.M., Agent 
Massachusetts Board of Education, Worcester. — 
Supervision. Daily Round Table Conferences will 
be held for a thorough consideration of various 
phases of the work of Superintendents and Super- 


visors. 


Bridgewater 


HIGH SCHOOL COURSE. 
Botany. HAVEN METCALF, A.B., Instructor in Bot- 
any, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 
Chemistry. A.C. LoNGDEN, A.M., Westfield (Mass.) 
Normal School. 
Civil Government. 
Park, Mass. 
English 
B. SNow, A.B., English High 
School, Boston. 


W. A. Mowry, Ph.D., Hyde 


HomMER B. SPRAGUE, Ph.D., 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


end for Large Circular 
im? departments, advantages offer 


WILLIAM A, MOWRY, Pres., Hyde Park, Mass. 


German. Prof. J. BLACHSTEIN, Institute of Tech- 


nology, Boston. 
General History. 


C. E. MELENEY, A.M., Teachers 


€ollege, New York City. 


Geography, 
Latin. 


Waterville, Me. 
Mathematics. 


idence, R. I. 


Physics. A. C. LONGDEN, A.M., Westfield (Mass.) 


Normal School. 


Rhetoric and Advanced English. : 
ouGcu, A. M., Principal Westfield (Mass.) Normal 


School. 


Science. — Mineralogy, Geology, and Zoology. 
A. C. BoypEN, A.M., Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal 


COURSE. 


School. 


-GENERAL 
Open to all members of the Institute having any 
full course ticket. 

Pedagogy and Psychology. JO at 
Head Professor of Pedagogy, University of Chicago. 
M. G. BRUMBAUGH, Ph, D., President of Juniata 
College, and Professor of Pedagogy, University of 

J. W. Dickrnson, LL.I 

ts Board of Education. 


Pennsylvania. 


tary of the Massachuset 
FRANK A. HILL, Litt. D., Secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education. I 

SMirH, author of the ‘‘Evolution of Dodd,” Peoria, 
WILL S. Monrok, A. M., ex-Superintendent 


Ill. 


Physical and 
F. Murpock, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School, 
Prof. C. B. STETSON, A.M., Colby University, 


J. W. MACDONALD, A. M., Agent 
Mass. Board of Education, Stoneham. 

Photography for School Work. 
pock, A.M., Manual Training High School, Proy- 


of Schools, Pasadena, Cal. 


Editor “Journal of Education,” Boston. EVERETT 
ScHWARTZ, Principal Manual Training School, 


Waltham, Mass. 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS. 

HAVEN METCALF, A.B., Instructor in Bot- 
any, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

Elocution and Oratory. 


Botany. 


College of Oratory, Boston. 


English Literature. 


Orange, N.J, 


HOMER B. SPRAGUE, Ph.D., 
for nine years Head Master Girls’ High School, 
Boston; now University Extension Lecturer, East 


The Faculty of Emerson 


Form, Drawing, and Color, 


warrant, 
French. 


Scientific. FRANK 


glish High School, Boston, 
German, 


nology, Boston, Mass. 
MINER H. PAbD- 


Mass. 
Latin and Greek. 
J.C. GREEN- 
Mathematics. 


Microscopy. 
City, Mass. 
Music, Instrumental. 


Teacher of Violin. 
JOUN DEWEY, Ph.D., 
Music System.” 


)., ex Secre- 
School, West Chester, Pa. 
WILLIAM HAWLEY 


Cambridge and Quincy, Mass. 


Rev. A. E. WINSHIP, 
Photography. 


Painting. 
Hill, Conn. 
Physical Culture. 


M.D., Medica 
Physics and Chemistry. A. 


Normal School, Ill. 


Music Hall Building, Boston. 


tor, Durant Gymnasium, Boston. 
Director, Durant Gymnasium, 


INSTITUT 


Five Weeks. 
29 Instructors, 


E. 


Henry T. BAILEY, 


History and Civil Government. 
Ph.D., author of “ Elements of Civil Gove 
and * History of the United States,” Hyde Park, 


State Supervisor of Drawing, N. Scituate. Mass. 
NATHANIEL L, BERRY, Supervisor of Drawing, 
Newton, Mass. With such assistance as the classes 


WILLIAM B, Snow, A.B., Junior Master 
and for ten years Instructor in French in the En- 


Prof. J. BLACHSTEIN, Institute of Tech- 


Mowky, 
rnment’ 


Prof. CARLTON B, STETSON, 
A.M., Colby University, Maine. 
J.W. MACDONALD, A.M., Agent of 
Massachusetts Board of Education, Stoneham. 
Rey. Joun D. KinG, Ph.D., Cottage 


GEORGE H. HOWARD, A.M., 
Director of the Boston Training School of Music, 


CLAUDE FISHER, 


Nature Study and Elementary Science, 
BoypEN, A.M., Bridgewater (Mass. 
and Miss 8. E. BRASSIL, Superv 


Music, Vocal. The American Music Training School, 

FRIEDRICH ZUCHTMANN, author of the ‘‘American 
PAUL A. KNAPPE, Lecturer and 
Special Instructor at Teachers’ Conventions. Freep. 
B. Bower, Director of Music, Manchester, N. H. 
Lizzir D. Perry, Music Instructor, State Normal 


A. 
Normal School, 
sor of Science, 


Cc, 


MINER H, PAppock, A.M., Instruc- 
tor in Chemistry and Photogenic Science, Manual 
Training High School, Providence, R. 1. 
Miss AMELIA M, WATSON, East Windsor 


Miss Horr W. NAREY, Direc- 
MARA L. PRATT, 


C. LONGDEN, A.M., 


Westfield (Mass.) Normal School. 
Sloyd: The Swedish System of Manual Training. 
EVERETT? SCHWARTZ, Waltham, Mass., four years 
Teacher of Manual Training in the Cook County 


iving full information in regard to the outlines of work in all 
ed, railroad reductions, tuition, club and combination rates, board, etc. 


A. W. EDSON, Manager, School of Methods, Worcester, Mass, 
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There are medicines which 
change the action of organs 


and tissues. When a part 
does not properly perform its 
work, they restore it to health. 
Such remedies are called ‘‘ al- 
teratives.” 

Scott’s Emulsion of Cod- 


liver Oil, with Hypophos- 
phites, is one of these rem- 
edies. This is largely be- 
cause of certain drugs which 
naturally exist in the oil, as 
iodine and bromine. If you 
are neither hard sick nor real 
well; if you feel below your 
usual standard, these altera- 
tives will change your con- 
dition and bring back your 
health and strength. 


SCOTT'S EMULSION has heen exdorsed by the 
medical profession for twenty years. (Ask your doc- 
tor.) bis is because it ts always palatable-—always 
uniform—always co.tains the purest Dlorwegsan 
Cod-liver Oil and Hypophospbites. 

Put up in 50 cent ani $1.60 sizes. The small size 
may be enough to cure your cough or help your baby. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The May Century contains an account of 
the crowning of the czar — Alexander III. — 
from the journal of Miss Thornton, the daugh- 
ter of Sir Edward Thornton. The paper con- 
tains profuse illustrations of the events of 1883, 
and portraits of the present czar and ezarina, and 
may almost stand as a description of the coming 
ceremonies. Mr. James Bryce, M. P., author 
of the famous book on American institutions, 
has contributed three papers on his impressions 
of South Africa, a region from which he has 
just returned. The first paper gives an account 
of the external features of the region. Sloane’s 
‘* Napoleon” continues to receive the same lay- 
ish illustration as before. The narrative is 
carried down to the battle of Wagram, and it is 
announced that the entire work will come to a 
conclusion in October. In addition to Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s ‘‘Sir George ‘Tressady,”’ 
there is the first half of a novelette by Mrs. 
Mary Hallock Foote. In Bohemia with Du 
Maurier” is the title of an article by Felix Mos- 
cheles, with seventeen illustrations by Du 
Maurier himself. The text and the illustrations 
are diverting in themselves and throw light upon 
the origin of Du Maurier’s interest in hypnotism. 
* The Alaska Boundary Question ” is the subject 
of an article setting forth in detail the present 
condition of the controversy. ‘The writer, Miss 
E. R. Scidmore, states that the change of the 
boundary line in accordance with the Canadian 
claims would put into British territory not only 
Mount St.Klias, but the great Muir and David- 
son glaciers, the canneries at the head of Lynn 
canal, and other valuable possessions. ‘*‘ Are 
Nervous Diseases Increasing?’ is by Dr. Philip 
Coombs Knapp of Boston, who cites many hope- 
ful signs in recent American life tending to 
prove a higher standard of health in our people. 
The editorial articles in advocacy of the gold 
standard emphasize the importance of the ap- 
pointment of the new forestry commission, 
which is characterized as a ‘* model” one. Mr. 
Edison, Mr. Elihu Thomson, and Mr. Silvanus 
P. Thompson are among the contributors to an 
illustrated symposium on the Roentgen rays. 
Price, $4.00 a year; single copy, 35 cents. 
New York: The Century Company. 


—The New England Magazine for May pub- 
lishes a timely article upon the ‘* Olympian 
Games,” by Willam S. Bansemer, fully illus- 
trated with views of old Olympia and its temple, 


and reproductions of famous statues and bas- 
reliefs illustrating the games and Greek gym- 
nastic life. The article will be eagerly read at 
this time, not only in the colleges and the 
athletic associations, but by the general public. 
New London, Conn., celebrates early in) May 
her two hundred and fiftieth anniversary, and 
the occasion has prompted an article upon the 
historic city by Mr. Lenry Robinson Palmer. 
** Casco Bay is the subject of a charmingly 
illustrated article by Mr. Holman D. Waldron. 
Another illustrated article is that upon the 
Western Reserve,” by Rebert Shackleton. 
It is just one hundred years since Moses Cleave- 
land and his followers from Connecticut settled 
the Reserve. President Warren of Boston 
University furnishes an article upon ‘“‘ What 
the New England Conference Has Done for 
Education in the South and West.” Mr, Wil- 


entitled “Glimpses of Life in New £ngland 
Two Centuries Ago.” There are interesting 
stories, one by a daughter of the late John 
Boyle O'Reilly, and there are some graceful 
poems. The editor’s table is devoted to pro- 
portional representation, pointing out the evils 
of our present electoral system. Price, $3.00 
a year; single copy, 25 cents. Boston, Mass. : 
Warren F. Kellogg, 5 Park square. 


—The Arena for May has for its frontispiece 
a portrait of Professor James T. Bixby, who 
has the opening article on, ‘‘ Professor Roent- 
gen’s Discovery and the Invisible World Around 
Us.” J. Heber Smith, M. D., treats of ‘‘ Man 
in his Relation to the Solar System: A Subject 
for Scientific Re-examination, Part II.” C. 
S. Thomas explains ‘‘ Why the West Needs 
Free Coinage’; Justice Walter Clark, LL.D., 
writes of ‘*’The Land of the Noon-day San”; 
Evelyn Laura Mason discusses ‘‘ America’s Re- 
lation to England”; Professor Frank Parsons 
exposes ‘*The Telegraph Monopoly, Part V.” 
The symposium by Representative Women on 
vital social problems is by Sarah Mifflin Gay on 
the question, ‘‘Is the Single Tax Enough to 
Solve the Labor Problem”? and Frances E. 
Russell on ‘‘ Foundation and Fellowship.” 
B. O. Flower, the versatile and gifted editor, 
tells of ‘‘A Barefoot Boy Who Was also a 
Dreamer.” The serials of Mrs. Reifenider and 
Will A. Dromgoole are continued. There are 
also several short articles. A poem by Emma 
Ghent Curtis; book reviews, editorial notes on 
current news, etc. Price, $3.00 a year; single 
copy, 25 cents. Boston: The Arena Company. 


—The North American Review for May has an 
able and suggestive symposium on ‘‘ The engi- 
neer in Naval Warfare,” the subject being 
treated by Commodore George W. Melville, 
engineer-in-chief of the United States navy; 
W.S. Aldrich, professor of mechanical engi- 
neering in the University of West Virginia; Ira 
N. Hollis, professor of engineering in Harvard 
University ; Gardiner C. Sims of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers; and George 
Uhler, president of the Marine Engineers’ Bene- 
ficial Association. Camille Flammarion, the 
French astronomer, has an entertaining paper 
on ‘* Mars and Its Inhabitants.” ‘*‘Men Who 
Might Have Been Presidents” is by Joseph M. 
Rogers. ‘The Old Testament Not a Mill- 
stone’”’ forms the theme of an eloquent and 
scholarly essay by the Rev. Dr. George Coul- 
son Workman. Senator William Vincent Allen 
of Nebraska has an article on the ‘* Western 
Feeling towards the East.” Mayor W. Hazel- 
tine writes forcibly concerning the relations of 
‘“The United States and Great Britain.” ‘The 
fifth of the series of sketches on ‘‘ Wild Traits 
in Tame Animals,” by Dr. Louis Robinson, is 
given. ‘*The Microscopical Study of Living 
Matter ” is a paper by Charles Sedgwick Minot. 
The concluding installment but one of ‘* The 
Future Life and the Condition of Man 
Therein,” by the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
is given. Among the short articles are: ‘* Con- 
stitutional Suffrage for Women,” by W. S. 
Harwood; ‘‘Great Britain’s Service to Civili- 
zation,” by Captain A. 8. Crowninshield, United 
States navy;+‘* Methodism and the General 
Conference,” by the Rev. F. C. Iglehart, D.D., 
and “The Agricultural Problem,” by M. B. 
Morton. Price, $5.00 a year; 50 cents a copy. 
3 East Fourteenth street, New York. 


— The Bostonian for May sustains, as usual, 
its recognized and reputable policy of present- 
ing to its readers only articles of immediate and 
absorbing interest. The frontispiece of this 
issue is a portrait of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
president of the Massachusetts State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. The leading article is the 
third paper of *t Our Coast Defence,”’ by Lieu- 
tenant James A. Frye, of the M. V.M. The 
second article is one on ‘* The Salvation Army 
and the Volunteers,” by Benjamin A. Tarbell, 
D.1., giving an account of the recent change of 
front in the army, together with portraits of the 
leaders in the new movement. Still another 
timely and exceedingly readable paper is ‘*‘ The 
Insurrection in Cuba,” by Frank E. Coombs, 


liam B. Weeden contributes a valuable uiibabichdiiabemnnalith by representative Cuban photo- 


graphs. The most remarkable number, how- 
ever, in the table of contents 1s, perhaps, the 
article in the ‘‘ Massachusetts State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs,” from the pen of Mrs. Abby 
Morton Diaz, a woman closely associated with 
the club movement from its commencement. 
The fifth article of note is ‘‘ The Home Sur- 
roundings of ex-President Harrison _and his 
Bride,” by Gavin A. Payne.of the Indianapolis 
Journal. Taken together, the foregoing group 
of subjects comprise what may be considered 
by far the most noteworthy effort yet put forth 
by the publishers of this magazine. Price, 10 
cents. Boston: Bostonian Publishing Company, 
83 Newbury street. 


—The May Forum contains eleven timely and 
interesting articles, as follows: The leading 
article is a brilliant analysis of ‘‘ The Political 
Situation,” by Mr. E. L. Godkin, editor of the 
New York Nation and the New York Evening 
Post: Mr. William Salomon insists upon the 
need of ‘* A Salutary Mandate to the National 
Conventions,” and urges the people to instruct 
their delegates to vote only for sound-money 
candidates. He advocates the gradual retire- 
ment of the legal-tender notes. Senator H. C. 
Lodge, in ‘*Qur Duty to Cuba,” makes an 
eloquent plea for the recognition of the Cuban 
insurgents as belligerents by the United States. 
Professor John Bassett Moore of New York 
discusses ‘The Question of Cuban Belliger- 
ency ” from the standpoint of international law. 
Mr. A. S. VandeGraaff of Alabama contributes 
a paper, entitled ‘“The Unaided Solution of the 
Southern Race Problem.” The other articles 
are all able and relate to timely subjects. They 
are: ‘**Problems of Poverty and Pauperism: 
Need of Better Homes for Wage-earners,” by 
Clare de Graffenried; ‘‘ The Cultivation of Va- 
cant City Lots,” by M. A. Mikkelsen; ** Modern 
Norwegian Literature. —I.,” by Bjérnstjerne 
Bjérnson; ‘‘ Pestalozzi and Herbart,” by Wil- 
helm Rein (professor of pedagogy, University 
of Jena); ‘* Modern Archxology: Recent Ex- 
cavations in Greece,” by J. Gennadius; ‘‘Is 
the Power of Christianity Waning? No!” by 
H. K. Carroll. Price, $3.00 a year; single 
copy, 25 cents. New York city. 


—F. Schuyler Matthews has an interesting 
article, entitled ‘‘Color and Structure of the 
Dandelion,” in the May number of the Observer 
magazine (published at Portland, Conn.). Mr. 
Matthews is an enthusiastic student of out-door 
life and the natural sciences, and has con- 
tributed a very interesting article to this popular 
journal, of interest to students and lovers of 
nature, and all interested in education. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

The Eelectic for May; terms, $5.00 a year. 
York: E, R. Pelton, 

The Treasury of Religious Thought for May; 
terms, $2.50a year. New York: E. Treat & Co. 

The Chautauquan for May; terms, $2.00 a year. 
Meadville, Pa.: 'T. L. Flood. 

St. Nicholas for May; terms, $3.00 a year. 
York: The Century Company. 


New 


New 


Educational Review for May; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

North American Review for May; terms, $5.00 a 
year. New York: 3 East 14th street. 

Popular Seience Monthly tor May; terms, $5.00 
ayear. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science for May; terms, $6.00 a year. Vhila- 
delphia. 

American Journal of Sociology tor May; terms, 
$2.00 a year. Chicago: University of Chicago. 

The Badminton Magazine of Sports and Pastimes 
for May; terms, $5.50 a year. New York: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 

Lend a Hand for May; terms, 
Boston: J. Stillman Smith & Co. 


52.00 a year, 


Outing for May; terms, $3.00 a year. New 
York 
The Overland Monthly for May; terms, $3.00 a 


year. San Francisco. 
The American Magazine of Civics for May ; terms, 
$3.00 a year. New York. a 
The New England Magazine for May; 
$3.00 a year. Boston. 
Godeys Magazine for May; terms, $1.00 a ye; 
American 
$1.00 a year. 


terms, 


Kitchen Magazine for May; 


terms, 
Boston: 485 Tremont street. 


Journal of the Franklin Institute for May; 
terms, $5.00 a year. Philadelphia: The Franklin In- 
stitute. 


The Cambridge Magazine for May; terms, 50 cents 
ayear. Cambridge: Cambridge Magazine Company. 

The Pocket Magazine for May; terms, $1.00 ‘a 
year. New York; Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


label. 


need. 


Prepared only by 
If not found at 


SPECIAL BRAIN FOOD AND NERVE TONIC. 
Vitalized Phosphites 


Is a special food to nourish and strengthen the brain 
and body. 
ox-brain and wheat germ; the formula is on each 
During the past thirty years it has restored 
strength and vigor to thousands of overworked 
brain-wearied men and women. 
as well as a curative of mental or nervous exhaustion. 
It gives active brain and nerves exactly what they 
Se Descriptive pamphlet free. 

= Vitalized Phosphites is a highly concentrated white 
powder, pleasant to taste, free from narcotics. 


56 West 25th St., New York. 


druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 
Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure,—The best remedy known for cold in the head and sore throat. By mail, 50 cts 
of 


It contains the phosphoid element of the 


It is a preventive. 


AND 
SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES, 

Read 


for sew Cat 


Ww. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
2 Bast 14th 
NEW YORK. 

alnove. 


GRAPHITE FOR CYCLE CHAINS. 


No material has so strong an affinity for iron 
and steel as pure, soft flake Graphite, and for 
bicycle chains and sproekets there is nothing 
equal to it. The Dixon Crucible Company, 
Jersey City, N. J., selects its choicest material 
from unlimited stocks, and, after analyzing all 
other cycle chain lubricants in the market that 
it could find, does not hesitate to say that 
Dixon’s No. 691 Cycle Chain Graphite is abso- 
lutely without an equal for preventing rust and 
wear of chain, and for insuring ease and com- 
fort in riding. Mr. Tom W. Winder, the man 
who rode 21,000 miles around the borders of 
the United States, was offered all sorts of chain 
lubricants, and Dixon’s was found superior to 
anything offered. He says: ‘‘It saved me 
much hard work, as its application never failed 
to cause an easy running chain.” No. 691 is the 
improved shape, and fits the tool bag easily. If 
your dealer does not keep it, send 10 cents for 
a sample, and you will never regret it. Dealers 
will receive a sample free of charge by sending 
their business card. 


CHAUTAUQUA. 


The subject of Municipal Reform will receive 
attention in connection with the Chautauqua 
lectures next summer. A course of five lec- 
tures will be given by Dr. Amos Parker Wilder, 
editor of the Wisconsin State Journal, and dis- 
cussions will follow, in which able speakers 
prominent in municipal reform will take part. 

An interesting part of the programme for 189¢; 
will be a conference, under the charge of Mrs. 
Emma P. Ewing. the well-known domestic econ- 
omist. The problem as to how the income of 
the average American family can be most wisely 
and economically utilized for shelter, food, 
dress, decoration, education, ete., will be dis- 
cussed by such authorities as Mrs. Jenness 
Miller, Mrs. Anna Barrows, Mrs. Emma P. 
Ewing, and others. 

The list of readers announced is unusually 
attractive. It includes the names of Mr. George 
Riddle, Mr. Leland Powers, Mr. Hannibal A. 
Williams, Miss Ida Benfey, and Mr. S. H. Clark. 

Sermons will be preached by Rev. George A. 
Gordon of Boston, Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus of 
Chicago, President E. Benjamin Andrews of 
Brown, Rey. Charles Aked of Liverpool, Eng.. 
Professor George Adam Smith of Scotland, and 
Bishop John H. Vincent. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 


of the Natrionat Epucationan ASSOCIATION 
will be held at Buffalo, N. Y., in July, and in 
this connection we desire to invite attention to the 
excellent facilities offered by the NickeL PLatr 
Roap for the quick, safe, and comfortable 


transportation of teachers and their friends who 
desire to attend the convention. We are pleased 
to announce that, for this occasion, the Nickel 
Plate Road will sell excursion tickets at $12.00 
the round trip, plus $2.00 for membership fee, 
with a return limit of July 12, and tickets may 
be extended to September 1 by deposit in joint 
agency at Buffalo on or before July 10, thus 
affording opportunity for a summer sojourn at 
Chautauqua Lake, at which point stop-over priv- 
ileges will be granted, if desired. 

The train service and equipment of the Nickel 
Plate Road is such as to command the patron- 
age of those who desire every possible comfort 
and luxury in their summer outings. The road- 
bed of the Nickel Plate Road is in the most ex- 
cellent condition, thus assuring safety to all using 
this popular low-rate short line. ‘Two excellent 
through trains are run daily to Buffalo, carrying 
handsome sleeping cars and superb dining cars. 
Parties arriving in Chicago in the morning via 
any of the western lines can leave at 1.30 P. M. 
and arrive in Buffalo the following morning at 
6.00 A.M. Another excellent train leaves Clark 
and 12th streets depot, Chicago, at 9.20 Pr. m., 
arriving in Buffalo the following afternoon at 
5.55 v.M. Should additional information be 
required, see your nearest ticket agent or write 
J. Y. CaLanan, general agent, 111 Adams 
street, Chicago, Ill. 


How’s Tuts! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for 
any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Hall's Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 


We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney 
for the last 15 years, and believe him perfectly 
honorable in all business transactions and 
financially able to carry out any obligation made 
by their firm. 


WEST & TRUAX. Wholsale i 
WALDING, KINNA MALE Wholesale 
Druggists, Toledo, Ohio. 

_ Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system. Price, 75c. per bottle. Sold by all 
druggists. Testimonials free. 


2 NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s 
subscription free. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 
Somerset St., Boston, Maas. 
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Some New Books. 


The Easy Primer 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Morse. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. $4.00 
Sprague [ed.] Silver, Burdett, & Co. si — 
Tappan. 6 1.25 
Parker D. Appleton & Co., New York. 1.50 
Stimson. Charles Scribner's Sons, 1.50 
Keene. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 2,00 
Smith fed.]. Ginn & Co., + _ 
— American Book Company, N.Y. — 
—_ G. P. Putnam’s Sons, “ 1.2h 
Hadley. “ 2.50 
Brodbeck, Metaphysical Pub. Co., i 1.50 
Straub. S. W. Straub & Co., Chicago. a8) 
—_ School Supply Co., Boston. 24 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Tue office of the Beacon Teachers’ Agency 
has been removed to Tremont Temple (rooms 
731-732), Boston, where the manager, P. I, 
Merrill, will be pleased to see his friends at any 
time that business, friendship, or convenience 
may suggest. 

Tue special attention of lady teachers is called 
to the advertisement of ‘‘ Summer Rest,” at 
Woodcliff, New Jersey, where women can ob- 
tain a summer home at a low price. It is a 
charming spot, and many self-supporting ladies 
have enjoyed it in the past summer vacations. 
Apply by letter or in person to Mrs. Albert 
Speyers, 24 West 12th street, New York City, 
at once. 

SrectaL attention is called to the advertise- 
ment of C. L. Ricketts, 162 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, Ill. Mr. Ricketts has the reputation 
of furnishing the choicest diplomas for school, 
and colleges in America, and that, too, at low 
prices. He took the highest award at the 
World’s Fair in Chicago. Many principals 
speak of the designs of Mr. Ricketts with en- 
thusiasm. Read his advertisement in this issue 
of the JourNAL. 


Reap the advt., ‘‘ Decoration Day Helps.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


DISCORDANT. 
“ve noticed this,” said Uncle Cy, 
Reviewing life’s queer phases : 
‘** Folks pitch the tune most awful high 
When singing their own praises.” — Puck. 


Mrs. Winstow’s “ Soorninc Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 


THE MEETING OF THE N. E. A. 


at Buffalo, N. Y., July 7th to 11th, will afford 
teachers and their friends unusual advantages 
for pleasure and sight-seeing. The NicKe. 
Prare Roap offers special inducemeuts for 
those patronizing this popular low-rate short 
line on this occasion. The fare will be $12 for 
the round trip, plus $2.00 membership fee. 
Tickets will be on sale July 5 and 6, with return 
limit of July 12, and with privilege of extension 
to September 1 by deposit in joint agency at 
Buffalo on or before July 10. Besides the un- 
usual scenic attractions afforded by the ‘‘ Queen 
City,” stop-over privileges will be granted at 
Chautauqua Lake, if desired. Any further in- 
formation cheerfully given on application to J. 
Y. CaLanan, general agent, 111 Adams street, 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


TH X rays are opening up a good many new possibilities, and a trustee said to us the other day he 
4 {_ wished they could use it in some kind of a ’scope that would show whether a teacher was the 
rea stuff or not. That kind of a ‘scope will never be made. You can see the keys in a man’s pocket, or his 
vertebriv, or the back of them, but you can’t tell whether he can keep school. “You can see through a ma- 
hogany box. but you can’t see through a letter of order to get rid of him. You can see a needle that 
recommendation that his last trustees gave him in has worn its way down to a bone, where it is work- 
ing all sorts of mischief; but you can’t see the weak place in his character, that is going to undermine the 
faith and self-respect of his pupils. No instrument will ever be devised that can fathom, and weigh, 
and estimate teachers correct y at first sight. It is a matter of accumulated testimony, of comparison 


5) Of judgments, of long experience, and the application of many kinds of tried tests. You RA 


can’t do it yourself usually; but a good agency will do it for you, better than any X.......... 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 1°! Auditorium Building, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
you should write to the 
largest Western Agency, 


for Western Positions | 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Telephone, BosTron 775—2. 
MERICAN : TEACHERS’ AGENCY to 


and FO R E I Cc N _ Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


Free Registration. 


(Support solely from commissions.) 


Send for circulars to the 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, 


24 Van Buren St., Chicago. 


THE FISK 


EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto, 20 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
728 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. 25 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


ye Teachers’ Cooperative Association of New England 


HAS FILLED 2102 POSITIONS. F. B. SPAULDING, Manager, 
Register now. Manual free. 36 Bromfield S8t., BOSTON. 


> 95 per cent. of positions filled last year were direct appli- 
Pp. I. MERRILL, Mgr. | y PI 
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cations from school officials. 


110 Tremont Street, Boston., 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors. 
Agency Manual free to any address. . . .« + One Fee registers in both Offices, 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


etent teachers for desirable positions. Hvidence: ‘‘ We prefer to send to Professor Dick for 
pay Reply made by Secretary of Dist. No. —, County, Colorado, to an applicant for a 
position. FRED. DICK, Mgr., Kittredge Building, DENVER, COLO. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers. _ Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


Q) secured | Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 
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last year. 


L. B. LANDIS, Proprietor. 
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Teacher S 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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Look for the New 
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to PRINCIPALS, 


AND 


TEACHERS. 


School Supplies 


Pads 


The Quarter Century Edition is just published. This book has long been a classic| We have facilities ¥ 
“Pencil Tablets 


among kindergartners, and the new edition has so much new matter and is so attractively ; 
made that it must be more valuable than ever. Get an early copy. to make the 


Price, handsome cloth, $2.00. ' 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, lowest prices on 


Publishers, and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material and School Aids, 


eow. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Systematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 
with pelgbhoring bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jerse 
Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c. ” Yosemite 


Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than 

one-half the usual price. 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 

with + fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates Office and F actory, 

for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 Cor. North 9th’ St. and Wythe Ave 


pages. Send for circulars. aD 
WIN HOWELL 
eow G12 17th St, N. W., Washington Dw. BROOKLYN. 


Exercise Books 


Note 


PPP PPI PDP PPP PP 


Practice Papers 


&e., &e. 


Lantern Slides, Charts, ¢ 
Washington School Collections ANéme STATIONERY AND PAPER CO, 


SALESROOM, 
No. 74 DUANE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Supplying Public, Private, College, School, Club, and Society 
Libraries our Specialty. A topically arranged Library List 


5 & 7 East Sixteenth St., New York. 


a e 
of the Standard and Recent Books of all Publishers mailed 
on request. Lists priced gratis. Correspondence solicited, 
The Baker & Taylor Co., 
WHOLESALE BOOKS, 


Casts of Fossils, 
Riadioeten) MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY 
Relief Mapa, Send for Circular. ROCHESTER. N.Y. 


Stuffed Animals 
and Skins, 
Mounted 
Skeletons, 
Anatomical Models; 
Invertebrates. — 
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